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CHANGING ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 
IN WEST AFRICAN SOCIETY TOWARD 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


T. Peter Omari 


INTRODUCTION 


VERY well-informed person knows that there is ‘ferment’ in 
Ba and that political, social and economic changes are going 

on at a ‘jet-propelled’ rate. This article, the first in a series, 
examines some aspects of change in the family institution in Ghana. 
It deals with the trend toward change in the basic processes underlying 
the family as an institution as reflected in attitudes. The findings are 
based upon a questionnaire study of a sample of secondary school 
students in Ghana. 


Ghana, a West African state, offers the social scientist an ideal setting 
for studies in social change. The rate of change within the past ten 
years has been so fast that all efforts at prediction become virtually 
outmoded before pronouncements are made. In the political field, the 
fact that independence was ushered in only a little over three years 
ago is not news any more; and it is now certain that Ghana’s present 
form of government will soon be replaced by a republican type. In the 
economic field, too, changes have begun to pick up momentum. Of 
greatest importance in this respect is the second five-year development 
plan with its emphasis upon industrialization and the harnessing of the 
Volta River for hydro-electric power. Political and economic change 
are accompanied by, and have often been preceded by, other basic 
social changes. 

Education, greater political freedom, a money economy, and in- 
creased convertible wealth, greater purchasing power for the individual, 
and greater mobility, all influence social and personal adjustment in 
a changing Ghana. The effects of all these factors upon the family is 
crucial because, by the nature of the traditional society, the family has 
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been the basis for political, legal, economic and social action.! The 
extent to which marriage customs and family structure in Ghana have 
been changing is readily apparent to the keen observer, but empirical 
studies are few in number.” The study reported on herein is presented 
as a modest contribution in this field. 


SELECTION OF SAMPLE AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHEDULE 


This article is based on data collected in the latter part of 1957. 
The subjects were the final-year students in a sample of eight Secondary 
and Teacher Training Institutions throughout Ghana. The sample falls 
within the age-group, 17-31 (see Table I), the mode being between 
21 and 24. It will be noted from the table that the male students are 
much older, on the average, than the female students, a third of the 
males being 25 or over, while less than 2 per cent of the females were in 
this age group. 











TABLE I 
Distribution of Sample of Students, by Sex and by Age 
Age-Groups 
S a —, oo 
Sex Total | 17-20 21-24 25-28 29 or more 
| | 
| | } | | 
No. Per No. | Per No. Per No. Per No. Per | 
cent | cent | cent cent cent | 
Sen nee = = Sen een (REE! PCT 
| Total 292 100 86 | 29 «6140|) @ 47° 16 19 7 | 
| Male 142 | 100| 36 | 25 | 59 | g2 | 30!) 2 | 17 12 | 


| Female 150 | 100 | 50 | 395 | 81 | 54 | 17 I 2 -- 





After leaving the secondary school, few young Ghanians, just as in 
Britain or in America, get an opportunity to enter the University and 
the Colleges, or to proceed overseas for higher education. The Teacher 
Training College graduates, who are on an approximately equal 
educational level with Secondary School graduates, go directly into the 
teaching field. It is these two groups of young Ghanaians—those in 
the Secondary School and those in the Teacher Training College 
graduating-classes—who are at the age to seriously contemplate 
marriage and who usually have the most clearcut ideas on courtship 
and marriage. Their ideas can serve as a yardstick for a study of the 
trend of change in attitudes toward family and marriage. These groups 
were therefore selected for the study. 

The schedule used in this investigation was pre-tested on students 
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of the Tamale Teacher Training College, and the Tamale Middle 
School, both in Northern Ghana. Then, the Headmasters of institutions 
taking part in the study were requested to submit the names of all 
finalists in their schools. These names were numbered consecutively, 
with separate lists for the men and women students. From these lists, 
a simple random sample of 300 was selected—150 men and 150 women. 
Only single students were to be included in the sample‘ but eight of 
the male students were later discovered to be married and were, 
therefore, excluded from the study. 

As a result of experience gained through the pre-test, respondents for 
the final study were assembled in a lecture hall of their respective schools 
and were given the schedules to fill in under the supervision of a teacher. 
The supervisor assured the students that the schedules formed no part of 
an examination. They were also assured that complete anonymity was 
guaranteed (no names being required on the schedules), and that the 
presence of the teacher was only to explain ‘words’ and ‘phrases’ not 
understood by the respondents (and to stress the need for honesty in 
answering the questions, and to urge that all the questions must be filled 
in). 

While this may be a rather unorthodox way of administering 
schedules, there is reason to believe, on the basis of interviews with some 
of the participants, that there was little deliberate prevarication. The 
errors of reliability contained in the study are considered to be no 


greater than that possible in a face-to-face interview on a subject of 
this type in Ghana, and possibly less.’ The implicit assumption is, of 
course, that these verbal responses are indices to actual attitudes and 
opinions. They reflect what the students feel and believe or what they 
think people in their status position ought to think and believe. What 
people think they should believe is, of course, also sociologically 
significant. 


TRADITIONAL FORMS OF BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 


Traditionally the young Ghanaian boy did not choose his own wife. 
A ‘father’—either pater or genitor—sought a wife for his dutiful son. 
When a father found a suitable girl, he approached the girl’s father 
and ascertained from him what he thought about a marriage between 
their respective children. If the girl’s father agreed (and this was rarely 
after consulting his daughter), he accepted kola nuts or money, and 
two bottles of rum or a pot of palmwine. These were used ‘to 
knock on the girl’s parents’ door’. The girl’s father then stated what 
else needed to be done to complete the marriage.* As a symbol of his 
intentions, the man also sent gifts at frequent intervals to his fiancée 
and he sometimes performed other services for her or her parents. 

When a woman married she did not forfeit her status as a daughter 
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of her natal lineage or lose her personal ties with her relatives through- 
out her married life. Conceived of from the standpoint of the individual 
this was because she would need relatives to fall back upon in case of 
the failure of the marriage or because of some personal disaster. She 
would also need the support of her relatives in the event of a dispute 
with her husband’s relatives. Conceived of functionally, this stabilized 
the consanguineous groups. Throughout her married life a wife never 
identifies herself with her husband in his aspirations and interests. 
There was very little social intercourse between husband and wife. 
They seldom lived together in the same house.” The wife’s parents’ 
home (especially that of the mother) was considered her permanent 
home. The loose tie that existed between the husband and wife was 
evidenced by the fact that wives generally addressed their husbands 
by reference to the first name of a favoured son, as e.g. ‘Kofi’s father’ 
or ‘Amankwa’s father’ instead of saying ‘my husband’ or ‘Mr. Kumi’. 

Traditionally, because parents were largely responsible for selecting 
a wife for a son or a husband for a daughter there was little or no 
concern for preparing adolescents for marriage except, as in the case 
of the boy, in how to earn a living through hunting, farming, or fishing; 
or in the case of the girl, in how to be a good housekeeper in a limited 
sense. The father or the maternal uncle ‘knew best’ and the groom 
required little time to get used to the peculiar habits of a wife. Modern 
codes of etiquette or public behaviour were unknown. There was no 
open system of courtship, and display of individual preference in the 
selection of a mate was irrelevant to the existence or stability of the 
marriage. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 


Today, however, the traditional system of ‘courtship through an 
intermediary’ and betrothal is being undermined, although over three- 
fourths of the people are still illiterate. The palmwine pot, as even the 
pito pot or the kola nut, has already given way to Schnapps and hard 
cash. A popular Highlife tune informs the listener that ‘Whenever 
something occurs we take a drink’. The saying may be interpreted to 
mean that, whenever a group of people meet to drink, something is sure 
to have happened. The ordinary, unsophisticated Ghanaian drinks 
when he is happy and he drinks when he is sad. It is no wonder that 
‘drinks’ figure so prominently in most ritual observances. He feels he 
must not only drink when there is some event of significance, but also 
that he must share the drink with his deceased ancestors through the 
pouring of libation. Hence the importance attached to the presenta- 
tion of drinks at engagement ceremonies and at weddings. But the 
importance of Schnapps and drinks is diminishing. These were long 
ago superseded by the ‘Mizpah’ as a symbol of marriage. 
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The origin of the ‘Mizpah’ is obscured in ancient Judaic-Christian 
tradition. The ‘Mizpah’ in Ghana, however, is the wedding ring: a 
broad-banded gold ring on which have been embossed the signs of 
the zodiac or the word ‘Mizpah’, often illegibly inscribed. It used to be 
given to the girl at any time before or after either the traditional or 
Christian wedding.® It might not even involve the lawful recognition 
of the marriage and was sometimes considered as only a ‘keepsake’. 
But it is supposed to invoke the idea of ‘may the Lord watch between 
me and thee while we are absent one from another’. The ‘Mizpah’ is 
a late successor to other specifically African traditionally accepted 
designations of marital status. 

But now that education has advanced the average Ghanaian’s taste 
and expectations, adherence to traditional practices, including ‘Mizpah’ 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Traditional practices have lost 
their intrinsic value. For instance, one wonders how the Nai Wulomo, 
the High Priest of the Ga tribe, could take very seriously the pouring 
of libation in welcome ceremonies for the Duke of Edinburgh, or other 
eminent non-Ghanaian visitors. Hardly any educated person believes 
these days that pouring libation really invokes the spirits of the dead. 
And a young man is often inclined to view the bridewealth as a nuisance 
more than a spiritual obligation.® 

Ghanaians may marry according to a ‘traditional ceremony’ which 
is recognized by the law courts known as customary marriage; or they 
may marry under provisions of the Marriage Ordinance. Traditional 
marriages may be polygamous. Marriages under the Ordinance must be 
monogamous. The educated Ghanaian has increasingly come to have 
a preference for marriage under the Ordinance, i.e. the Western form. 
This is even more true of educated girls than of boys, for, by popular 
consent and usage, only women married under the Ordinance are 
addressed by the title, ‘Mrs.’ 1° This title has come to command respect 
in social circles, so it is no wonder that popular sentiment is currently 
being aroused by the women of Ghana to have ‘marriages under native 
law’ legalized.!! Wives of marriages under the Ordinance are not only 
‘Mrs.’, but the offspring are also protected. 


STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 


Most Ghanaians still contract customary marriage, but of the 292 
students whose questionnaires were analyzed, only 23 indicated that 
they would prefer marriage under customary law only. Of this group, 
22 were men and only one woman. Of the rest of the group, 191 or 
65 per cent would like to be married in Church under the Marriage 
Ordinance; 20 or 7 per cent would like a civil ceremony and would 
therefore be under the Ordinance also. 
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TABLE II 
Type of Marriage Desired, by Sex of Students 











Type of Marriage Desired 








| | Both Civil or 
Sex Total Church Civil Traditional Church and 
| Traditional 





No. Per No Per No. Per No. Per No. | Per 











cent |“ | cent cent cent; _ cent 
Total 292 100 191, 6 | 20 7 + 23. 8 | 58| 20 
Male 142 | 100; 73| 51 | 13 g 22 | 16 | 34) 








| 
Female 150, 100 | 118, 79 7 5 si— |] &% 16 | 





(The difference in response between males and females is statistically significant. 
x? = 32°51; P 2-001; C = +38; the Co-efficient of Contingency (C) has been corrected here 
(C) and in all the other tables appearing in this article to take into account different degrees 
of freedom in the various tables.) 


Thus, 72 per cent want either a civil or religious marriage under the 
Ordinance. Fifty-eight or 17 per cent would combine Church or civil 
ceremony with customary marriage. The men were more conservative 
in their statements of preference for modern legal forms. 


STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD MONOGAMY AND POLYGYNY 


The student preference for marriage under the Ordinance indicates, 
we assume, a preference for monogamy, but this is revealed in a much 
more dramatic fashion when the students are giving their ideas directly 
on ‘polygamy’.!? Seventy-three per cent of the sample professed to 
believe that ‘polygamy is definitely a backward practice which must 
be discouraged’. Twenty-three per cent thought ‘polygamy is not such 
a good practice but those who want to practise it should be allowed 
to do so’. Only four per cent thought that ‘polygamy is definitely a good 
practice’. It is interesting to note that not a single girl said she thought 
polygyny to be a good practice! (see Table III). 

Polygyny is at the root of the African traditional family system, 
although most families actually are not polygynous.'* Approbation of 
monogamy is alien to the traditional Ghanaian culture. Monogamy is 
unwelcome and not respected. The traditional family can be said to 
have become completely Westernized when monogamy becomes the 
accepted highly valued norm. 

Monogamy tends to have functionally associated with it customs such 
as concubinage, mistress relations, and specific types of prostitution." 
‘Legalization’ of customary marriages as demanded by vocal Ghanaian 
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TABLE III 
Attitude toward Polygamy, by Sex of Students 





Attitude Toward Polygamy 
—_—_____—_- 
Definitely | Individual 
backward choice 





Per | No. Per — 
} 
} 


| Total 292 


| Male 142 | 100 
| Female | 150 | 100 | 129 





(The difference between male and female attitudes was statistically significant with 

x? = 27°84; P 2-001; and C = °43.) 
women leaders will not necessarily put an end to these abuses of the 
monogamous system—as indeed no other country has been able to do. 
But it will strike a heavy blow at polygyny. No longer will a man be 
able to marry many wives without consideration for their proper main- 
tenance and it will be difficult to divorce a wife without due process of 
law. ‘ Legalization’ will make traditional marriage ‘respectable’ as 
marriage under the Ordinance now is and will tend to transform it into 
a monogamous system with male-sanctioned forms of extra-marital 
alliances. 


STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD CHOICE OF MATES 


Eighty-seven per cent of the sample thought that when they married, 
‘love will be the most important factor’ (see Table IV). More men 


TABLE IV 
Importance of Love in Marriage, by Sex of Students 





| 
Importance of Love in Marriage 


Most Important | Not too significant 


Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent 


255 | & 
142 | 80 


150 eS a 








(Difference in sex is statistically significant: x? = 12:48; P 7-001; and C = -31.) 
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than women constituted the group which thought love would not be 
an important factor in their choice of a partner. The older members 
of the sample also considered ‘love’ to be of lesser importance. 

The fact that the young people now place emphasis upon ‘love’ in the 
selection of a mate portends conflict with parental authority, for no 
longer would parental advice be sought on marital matters to the same 
extent that it has been. This, in turn, opens up the possibility of parents 
attempting to impose their views upon the ‘rebels’. 

Among the 275 students in the sample who had boy or girl ‘friends’ 
at the time of the interviews (only 17 of the students—about 6 per cent 
of the total—had no boy or girl friends of any type), 237 or 86 per cent 
said that they acquired their friends by their own efforts. Only 6 said 
that their ‘friends’ were chosen for them by their parents. These cate- 
gories were significantly correlated with sex (on the -05 level of signific- 
ance), with a higher percentage of men than of women claiming to 
have chosen their own friends without the help of parents or ‘other 
friends’. 

And what would these students say they would do if their parents 
objected to their choice of marital partners? A surprising high propor- 
tion, 41 per cent of the sample, said they would obey their parents, 
but as many as 24 per cent stated that they would disobey them, while 
almost a third (31 per cent) were undecided. The women were concen- 
trated at the ‘obey’ end of the ‘continuum’, while the men were 
concentrated largely at the ‘disobey’ pole. (A statistically significant 
difference: y? = 11-76; P /-oo1.) It is easy to understand this position 
since, aside from the fact that men take the intiative in love-making or 
marital affairs, they are also more in a position to fend for themselves 
in case they incur parental displeasure. 

Those who had ‘friends’ at the time of the study were inclined to 
accept parental objection than those who had once had ‘friends’ but 
no longer had them. Those who had never had ‘friends’ were more 
inclined to say they would accept parental objection, also (see Table V). 

If we understand Table V to mean that parental authority is only 
beginning to be challenged, then we may need an explanation as to 
why those whose friendships have been broken were most hostile to 
parental authority in this sphere. We do not know why their friendships 
were broken, but it seems reasonable to assume that parental influence 
had something to do with it. This may be a way of expressing their 
determination not to have further interference from parents. Or it 
may be that the parents are being made ‘scape goats’ for the inability 
of those in this group to hold on to their ‘friends’. 

With a change in attitudinal emphasis from the utilitarian point of 
view to that of intimate companionship in marriage, there has come 
about the development of the ‘love-complex’. Also, perhaps, the need 
for security has engendered a more intimate response toward the 
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marital role. At least it seems that no longer do young people wish to 
play a passive role, but that they actively concern themselves with 
bringing about the type of marital union which they feel is beneficial 


TABLE V 


Attitude toward Parental Objection by whether or not 
Students had Friends 





Attitude toward Parental Objection to 
a — 


woe Fe mesmae bad Total | Will bey | Uncertain | Will disobey | 


Per No. Per No. Per N Per 


No. cent cent cent sien cent | 


Total ? 131 45 3I 71 24 


Never had ‘friend’ E 33 24 


Oncdhad ‘friend’ | 59 4100 12 20 f 25 32 55 


| 
| 
Have ‘friend’ 32 34 16 | 
| 
} 
| 


(The difference in response between those presently hs havin tihnilinn - others is ie ctatlaaically 
significant: x? = 39°0; P /-oo1; ng = 115.) 


to them from the point of view of personal happiness as opposed to the 
happiness or the interests of their parents, their family, or the clan. 


STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE AVUNCULATE 


The new trend in courtship patterns has a dysfunctional effect upon 
other traditional practices, such as the paying of the bridewealth (or 
‘dowry’ as it has come to be known in Ghana), inheritance, and the 
extended family system. Among the Akan people, the custom of in- 
heritance from the maternal uncle instead of one’s own father is wide- 
spread. A swing toward a patrilineal family structure would also be 
important in this respect. It is generally thought that several tribes 
in Ghana definitely have a patrilineal family system. For instance, the 
Gas and the tribes of the Northern Region are said to have such a 
system. This is a highly debatable point, however, since even among 
the Gas and other Adangbe tribes the maternal uncle plays a very 
decisive role in the total familial institution, especially in the upbringing 
of the young. The avunculate is present in many cases even when 
matrilineality is not.15 

Asked whether or not ‘uncle inheritance’ is to be preferred to 
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‘paternal inheritance’, go per cent of the students indicated a pre- 
ference for patrilineal inheritance. This is very significant since uncle 
inheritance is the basis of the matrilineal family system where it exists 
in Ghana—just as in other matrilineal societies. The recurring reason 
given by the students in support of paternal inheritance is the fact that 
‘everyone has a father but not everybody has an uncle’. Here again 
the women lead in the tradition breaking expedition. Of those who said 
‘uncle inheritance is better’, only 31 per cent were women. 

There are several reasons which might be suggested to account for 
the overwhelming interest in effecting this change. Of immediate 
interest to the students seem to be the fact that they can no longer rely 
on the support of uncles and the maternal institutions to support them 
in their endeavours. Of the sample, only 22 per cent indicated that their 
uncles ‘throughout my school career’ had been ‘very helpful’, and 25 
per cent indicated that the uncles had helped them ‘only occasionally’. 
Fifty-three per cent of the students said they had received no help 
from their uncles at all. Of this last group, 8 per cent claimed to have 
been actively discouraged or ‘hindered’ by their uncles. In a nation 
in which social and economic progress depends upon the amount of 
education received, the matrilineal system is clearly anathema to these 
students, for they feel that it is not functioning to provide them with 
this value. 

From Table VI below, the extent of parental responsibility in the 


TABLE VI 
Guardian Responsible for School Fees, by Sex of Students 





Guardian Responsible for School Fees 


_ Total Parent Uncle _| Brother/Sister. ‘Other’ * 
‘ Per : Per ‘ Per : Per . Per 
No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 
Total 292 100 186 100 23 100 14 100 69 100 | 
Male 142, 49 ~=«62 33 9 39 8 57 «63 gr | 
| Female 150 51 | 124 67 14 61 6 43 6 9 | 
| | j | 





* mostly on scholarship. 
(Sex differences are statistically significant: x? = 60°00; P /-001; C = +56.) 


upbringing of the child may be estimated. Sixty-four per cent of the 

sample were being looked after in school by their uncles. One other 

interesting aspect of this table is the fact that 67 per cent of those who 

were being looked after by their parents were women, in contrast to 
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the percentages of g1 and g for men and women respectively who 
were being looked after by ‘other people’ (including scholarship aid). 
The uncle seems to play a more active role in looking after the girls, 
and this may be due to the fact that the girls, being less ‘bright’ '* 
in terms of actual performance, though not necessarily in ability, are 
unable to compete adequately with the men for scholarships, and thus 
tend to become the ‘burden’ of parents and relatives. 

There seems to be a desire among members of the sample—irrespec- 
tive of sex—to wish to bear financial responsibility for their own 
children’s upbringing, singly or together with their husbands or wives. 
Ninety-five per cent of the sample were in this category. Only 2 per 
cent wanted the uncles to assume this responsibility for their children 
when they eventually have them. The rest (3 per cent) do not seem to 
care who looks after their children or brings them up. 


THE CRUCIAL ROLE OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN THE CHANGING 
SOCIO-CULTURAL SITUATION 


It is significant that, from results of this study, the women have a 
more radical bent against the traditional family institution than the 
men. They are more set against polygamy than the men. They would 
rather be married in Church than in any other way. They take a 
stronger view against uncle inheritance than the men. They are more 
determined to provide care for their offspring themselves than to rely 
on other people. Even in those instances where the men do show greater 
tendency toward change, the women are closely behind them and seem 
to be just as favourable toward change, even if in a more moderate 
fashion. What accounts for this ‘radicalization’ of the women? 

Women in Ghana have always had high status in certain social 
contexts. Traditionally, the Queenmother—a woman—is empowered 
to enstool or destool a chief. The effective heads of most households, 
by virtue of the matrilineal bias in the society, are usually women. 
In peace and in war, women have often played an important role in 
shaping the destiny of Ghana.'? Now, the rise of cities, a modest amount 
of industrialization and an abundance of employment away from the 
rural areas, and a highly developed communications system which has 
accelerated mobility—all have contributed toward extensive change in 
the family system in Ghana. If the matrilineal aspects, as well as other 
aspects of the whole familial system, are under attack, it is only because 
they are not serving present needs adequately. The breaking up of 
the extended family is occasioned by the inability of an essentially 
static institution to cope with the modern world and an age of mobility 
and individual freedom of choice. 

If the nature of change in the Ghanaian family system is occasioned 
by new demands being made upon it, it can be seen that the women 
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are certainly more dissatisfied than the men. With increase in education 
the women fail to see the need for sharing a husband with another 
—apart from the fact that the thought runs anomalous to the Western 
ideas they have imbibed at school and abroad. Uncle inheritance and 
other traditional forms of family life work largely to their disadvantage. 
Dr. Aggrey’s classic statement that ‘If you educate a woman you 
educate a nation . . .” is often taken to indicate the important position 
of the woman in the Ghanian social structure. Those who have observed 
the active role of women in her social, political and economic develop- 
ment can appreciate the fact that as go the women, so goes Ghana. 


SUMMARY 


An analysis of the attitudes of Ghanaian young people at the secon- 
dary school level toward the following aspects of marriage custom and 
family structure indicates a rejection on their part of traditional values: 
(1) customary forms of betrothal and marriage; (2) polygyny; (3) 
romantic love; (4) the avunculate. With the rapid increase in literacy 
it is likely that such attitudes will become more widespread and will 
become crucial factors, although not the only factors, in a basic 
restructuring of sex and family relations in Ghana. Attitudes of educated 
women and girls seem to be more ‘anti-traditional’ than those of 
educated men. 


NOTES 








1In traditional society, the extended 
family, including several generations and 
many collateral relatives is the ‘real’ 
family, the functionally effective unit. 

2? Among the few available studies are 
sections of K. A. Busia, Report on a Social 
Survey of Sekondi- Takoradi (London: Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 1950), and Ione 
Acquah, Accra Survey (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959). See also A. I. 
Crabtree, Marriage and Family Life Among 
the Educated Africans in the Urban Areas 
of the Gold Coast (unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, 1952); Gustav Jahoda, ‘Boys’ 
Images of Marriage Partners and Girls’ 
Self-Images in Ghana’, Sociologus; and 
Gustav Jahoda, ‘Love, Marriage and 
Social Change. Letters to the Advice 
Column of a West African Newspaper’, 
Africa (Vol. XX XIX, No. 2, April 1959) 
pp. 177-190; T. Peter Omari, The Rural 
Family in the Gold Coast (unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, 1952), and T. Peter 
Omari, ‘Of Sacred Things in a Secular 
Society’, Journal of Human Relations (Vol. 
4, No. 4, Summer, 1956), pp. 66-74; 


David Tait, The Political System of the 
Konkomba (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 1952). 

* The University College of Ghana 
students (who number less than 700) were 
not selected for this study because they 
are far from being representative of the 
youth of Ghana. A large number of them 
are married. 

* The Headmasters and Headmistresses 
had been asked to submit the names of 
unmarried final year students only. But 
only from some of the Teacher Training 
Colleges were special lists prepared in 
order to exclude married students. 

5 Obviously, a certain amount of error 
may be implicit in this method of gather- 
ing information. However, in a place like 
Ghana where most people are not willing 
to communicate personal information by 
word of mouth to a person or persons 
who may know something about them, 
it was felt that this method offered a 
greater advantage than personal inter- 
views. This was clearly brought out 
during the pre-testing of the schedule. 
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*For detailed descriptions of these 
procedures see M. J. Field, Social Organi- 
zation of the Ga People (London: Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 1940); Madeline 
Manoukian, The Akan and Ga-Adangme 
Peoples of the Gold Coast (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1952) and Madeline 
Manoukian, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of 
Togoland and the Gold Coast (London: 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1952). 
See also, Robert Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1923); K. A. 
Busia, op. cit. 

7 Among some tribes, as for example 
among the Konkombas of Northern 
Ghana, the bride goes to live in her 
husband’s compound. But the ‘com- 
pound’ generally consists of a series of 
houses knit together by bonds of affinity 
or consanguinity into a social or ‘family’ 
unit. The wife who goes to live in such 
a compound stays in the section allocated 
to the women only. The women come 
over to the men’s side; but the men 
seldom intrude upon the privacies of the 
wives. 

® A ‘Christian’ wedding does not mean 
necessarily a wedding under the Mar- 
riage Ordinance. To exercise supervision 
over Church members who chose to 
marry by the traditional method, many 
pastors required that such marriage must 
be brought to church for their blessing. 
It was also introduced as a ‘supplement- 
ary form of marriage (which has no legal 
force) with a view to minimising ex- 
penses for Christians’ (see W. A. Amoo 
‘Effects of Western Influence on African 
Marriage’, Africa, Vol. XVI, 1946, pp. 
228-37). Many illiterate wives thought 
this was a system to raise their status to 
that of those marrying under the Mar- 
riage Ordinance of the state. But this did 
not debar their husbands from taking 
other wives, often to their chagrin. 

* Time was when a man attributed 
misfortunes in married life to not having 
paid his wife’s brideswealth or for not 
having paid enough. 

10 Dr. Busia in his study of Sekondi- 
Takoradi wrote ‘. . . educated women 
strongly favour marriages under the 
Ordinance. They aver that it gives them 
security with regard to the inheritance 
to the husband’s property. The security 
is, however, uncertain, for whenever a 
man is well-to-do, his kinsmen usually 
claim inheritance of his property and 
compel the wife to fight expensive legal 
battles. The wife may have foreign law 


on her side, but the kinsmen invoke 
Native Law and recognized custom 
which the community understands better’ 
(Busia, op cit., p. 45). Also, at a time 
when many people have become aware 
of the need for making wills, seldom do 
wealthy people die intestate. Recent 
cases of prominent people dying and 
leaving the bulk of their wealth to their 
‘wives’ under the Native Customary law 
and not adequately providing for the 
‘legal’ wife underscores Dr. Busia’s 
earlier apprehensions. 

11 Native custom, rejected by Ghana 
courts as being law per se becomes part 
of the law only when it has been accepted 
by the courts as custom. It is treated in 
the way that a ‘conventional custom’ (i.e. 
a usage incorporated in contracts) is 
treated in England, not as an English 
‘legal custom’ (which possesses the force 
of law proprio vigore), (see A. St. J. 
Hanmgan, ‘Native Custom, its Similar- 
ity to English Conventional Custom and 
its Mode of Proof’, Journal of African Law, 
2, 2, 101-15, Summer, 1958). Regional 
differences have made the codification 
of these customs and the enforcement of 
breaches difficult. What is generally 
meant by ‘legalizing native customary 
law’ is registration of such marriages to 
enable effective legal backing to be 
secured. 

12 The term ‘polygamy’ was used in 
the questionnaire rather than the tech- 
nically more correct, but less well-known, 
term, ‘polygyny’. 

18 Meyer Fortes, writing about the 
Ashanti, estimated that ‘. . . 80 per cent 
of all married men have only one wife at 
a time’, (see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and 
Daryli Forde, African Systems of Kinship 
and Marriage (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1950), p. 281. Dr. K. A. Busia, in 
a sample survey made in 1953 reports 
the average number of wives per hus- 
band, for Ghana as a whole, to be about 


1.4. 

14In Bahia, Negroes who had become 
Catholics and had taken up the mono- 
gamist system of the West, customarily 
have other women as concubines (see 
E. F. Frazier, “The Negro Family 
in Bahia, Brazil’, American Sociological 
Review, 7, 475). Herskovits also reports 
‘extra-legal matings’, to be common in 
Brazil (“The Negro in Bahia, Brazil: A 
Problem in Method’, American Socio- 
logical Review, 8, 399). Some sociologists 
are even of the opinion that prostitution 
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is a natural concommitant to monogamy 
(see, for exatnple, Kingsley Davis, “The 
Sociology of Prostitution’, American Socio- 
logicai Review, 2, 744-55). See also 
Davis’ discussion of “The Hindu Family’ 
in Human Society (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1959). 

15 See Manoukian (1952), op. cit. 

16 On their own admission, 18 of the 
women, as against only one man, were 


ranked in the last ¢ of their class. Seventy 





men as against 45 women ranked them- 
selves in the top } of their class. This may 
reflect either an actual rank position, or 
a sense of inferiority on the part of the 
women. 

17In 1g00 Yaa Asantewa, a queen- 
mother, led an Ashanti army against the 
British in a celebrated war. The story of 
the Convention People’s Party and its 
rise to power is closely associated with the 
enthusiastic support of Ghanaian women. 
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BRITISH TOWN PLANNING: 
ONE IDEOLOGY OR THREE? 


Donald L. Foley 


important governmental activity and the town planning pro- 

fession in its accompanying emergence have rather amazingly 
succeeded in pulling together markedly diverse threads of influence. 
Out of all of this something of an underlying rationale, a web of 
generally accepted basic ideas and propositions bearing the essential 
earmarks of an ideology, has crystallized. But careful observation also 
suggests that this is not merely a single ideology. Rather, it may be said 
to comprise three ideologies, deftly interwoven. These are at once com- 
plementary, competitive, and, in some measure, even conflicting. They 
may be drawn upon simultaneously or one at a time. And they may be 
drawn upon in various ‘mixes’, that is, with varying relative emphasis 
on each. 

It is the purpose of the present article to summarize and to analyse 
these respective sub-ideologies of contemporary British town planning. 
We shall also touch upon the institutional context within which they 
have evolved. In particular, we shall discuss the interrelations among the 
three. Our concluding questions focus on this phenomenon of alternative 
ideologies as an adaptive mechanism by which a newly institutionalized 
activity may steer its way amidst uncertain and often antagonistic 
surroundings and on the latent internal strains with which an activity 
relying upon such alternative ideologies must cope. 


Bowes TOWN PLANNING in rising to the status of a relatively 


IDEOLOGY AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Before dealing with the substantive features of British town planning 
ideology and its contextual setting, it may be appropriate very briefly to 
identify something of the nature and functions of an ideology in a 
governmental-professional activity such as town planning and to discuss 
how the ideology of town planning relates to the public policy of town 
planning. 

The ideology of town planning provides a philosophic basis for the 
activity. It indicates the main goals and approaches. The ideology © 
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provides a basic operating rationale. In simplified terms it defines the 
situation for its participants, particularly specifying the main kinds of 
problems that the activity is to tackle and the major types of solutions, 
and the spirit of their application. It characteristically includes a 
defensive tone, providing the simple replies to criticism or attacks. 
While town planning also has been developing a sub-culture that 
specifies in richer detail the behaviour to be expected in varied situations, 
the ideology stresses the major ideas and approaches. 

An ideology tends to build around seemingly self-evident truths and 
values and, in turn, to bestow a self-justifying tone to its main pro- 
positions and chains of reasoning. While the ideology may well contain 
highly rational arguments, it is characteristically ultra-rational in its 
overall spirit. It becomes comfortable and protective; and in this way 
contributes to the emotional security of the participant and to his self- 
confidence in carrying out the activity. While the ideology thus provides 
an essential kind of consensus supporting the activity, its self-evident and 
self-justifying nature may also contribute to a smug and traditional 
outlook and discourage a healthy self-awareness and sceptical re- 
examination. 

In so far as town planning is a governmental function, the ideology 
provides a broad and attractive rationale for winning over and main- 
taining the allegiance of political leaders, appointed officials and 
citizens. As we shall develop further below, ambivalence or ambiguity 
in the ideology may materially enhance its chances of appealing to a 
greater spread of persons and groups.' Town planning, for example, has 
needed the full support from both the more conservative and the more 
radical. 

A final function of the ideology could be to provide the rudiments of 
what Greenwood has termed ‘practice theory’, a systematic set of 
propositions upon the basis of which the professional may practice.? 
This theory seeks to identify goal-values, to state the means by which 
these goals are to be attained, and self-consciously to submit to 
scientific study such of the constituent propositions as can be empirically 
tested. We shall refer at the close of this article to the central place such 
a practice theory might play for British town planning. 

In theory, the ideology provides the spirit or rationale behind the 
activity. As a basis for consensus the ideology embraces those ideas and 
propositions which are so self-evident that they may be carried within 
the culture, so to speak, and at no point systematically reduced to 
official, written form. Further, one can envisage competing ideologies, 
although some particular configuration of these may be recognized as in 
general ascendancy during any given period. Public policy, on the other 
hand, results from the political process and guides governmental 
administration. It strives for a clarity in a legal sense, tends to empha- 
size means and procedures, and carries all the moderation and ambi- 
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guity characteristic of the political compromises to which policy must 
inevitably be subjected. Public policy strives for consistency, so that the 
full and subtle competition among alternative ideologies may be 
masked in the attempt to provide a policy. And phrases like ‘in the 
public interest’ may take the place of fuller substantive reasoning which 
is implicit in the ideology(ies). 

In actuality and with respect to British town planning, the distinction 
is by no means so clear. Policy may express ideology to a considerable 
degree, and in literate Britain this is undoubtedly the case. It thus 
follows that the term, ideology, in the rest of the article inevitably 
includes a considerable element of public policy. But we seek to 
identify some steps in the ideological reasoning not necessarily fully 
indicated in public policy statements. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT OF BRITISH TOWN PLANNING 


British town planning, in attempting to assimilate diverse streams of 
interests and outlook—ranging from reform to design to practical 
administration—has a complex setting and history.* We shall here 
single out some of the most significant of these contextual features, so 
that we may more meaningfully depict below the salient features dis- 
tinguishing contemporary British town planning ideology. A fuller inter- 
pretation of the interplay between the context and the ideology awaits 
subsequent treatment. 

Britain, first of all, is highly urbanized; is provided with serious urban 
physical environmental problems, brought about by the industrial 
revolution and aggravated by subsequent congestion obsolescence; and 
is faced with great difficulties in resolving conflicting demands for highly 
limited supplies of land. Evolving particularly from a public concern for 
improving environmental health, which has also embraced housing, 
sanitation, and other measures, town planning has carried a distinctly 
ameliorative tone. The idea has been to make towns more healthy and 
less grim. 

In the best British tradition for government acting to protect the 
public interest in achieving this amelioration, great trust has been 
placed in their officials. More discretion is given to British officials, both 
elected and appointed, than is the case in America. This is with full 
confidence that the official will use the discretion fully in the public 
interest. This is carried out with considerable traditional anonymity 
and often without any full, open public disclosure as to the exact full 
facts and reasoning bearing on the case. This also takes place within a 
setting in which the central government holds the final policy responsi- 
bility and the Sal administrative authority, but local authorities are 
expected to take much of the initiative in carrying out policy. 

Central government has a major responsibility for policy formulation 
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in regard to town planning. The precise role of the higher civil servant 
of the administrative class in all of this is difficult for a foreign observer 
to ascertain with accuracy, but as guardians of the continuity and con- 
sistency of policy they are in a key position to codify an official version 
of ideology. This is not to belittle the final authority of the Ministers, of 
Cabinet and of Parliament in setting the tone for policy; it is to suggest 
that the higher civil servants as professional amateurs do have a distinc- 
tive responsibility for evolving and defending the full web of official 
pronouncements that collectively amount to policy.® 

But, as informed participants have time and time again emphasized, 
town planning proceeds so much from the bottom upwards in Britain 
that policy is often more fully expressed in reactions by the central 
government to specific proposals or decisions by local authorities—in 
the examination of development plans proposals, in passing on planning 
appeals, in suggestions during informal conferences, etc.—than in 
advance, general policy statements by the central government. There is 
a sort of sidling sideways into policy rather than full and advance head- 
on assertion of policy.* This reflects the traditional and subtle relations 
between central and local government. 

Very relevant to an understanding of British town planning is the 
degree to which municipalization and nationalization have been 
carried, and, more specifically, which particular activities have been 
brought under governmental operation. Housing and the redevelop- 
ment of obsolete areas have, for example, become very important local 
government responsibilities. Because of the important governmental 
proportion of all new capital investment, the task of town planning in 
Britain has been relatively heavily concerned with seeking to co-ordinate 
and to make fully public just where and when these governmental pro- 
jects will take place. In addition, of course, town planning must provide 
a policy framework within which private development may proceed. The 
relative importance of the private investment sector has been noticeably 
on the increase in the past half dozen years. 

Whether or not this is in line with the British traditions for working 
things out through compromise and for welcoming a set of counter- 
vailing powers as the best practical guarantee of democracy, several 
professions have from the start been relied upon for carrying out town 
planning and, hence, in helping to chart the very institutional nature of 
town planning as an activity.? The formal recognition of town planning 
as a profession was brought about by the combined efforts of the 
architect, the chartered surveyor and the engineer. In addition, lawyers 
and, in lesser degree, geographers and economists, have been involved. 
Some important differences in emphasis characterize these various 
professions, although they have sought to work together as ‘teams’. 

Town planning has come to be distinguished, on the one hand, from 
regional planning and, on the other, from country (or rural) planning. 
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There has been no open recognition of metropolitan or conurban plan- 
ning per se. (In the course of this particular paper we are using the 
term, town planning, as sufficiently generic to embrace urban and 
metropolitan planning, but where we most definitely refer to regional 
planning it is so stated.) 

The very distinctive influence of the British garden city movement, 
evolving into a broader decentralist new town movement, must be 
recognized. This movement, pre-dating town planning proper and 
adapting its own philosophy and propagandist efforts to take into 
account emerging conditions, was ready with a substantive philosophy 
congenial to British values and proved amazingly influential in shaping 
fundamental aspects of town planning ideology. 

The impact of the decade of the 1940’s deserves particular emphasis. 
Starting with the important policy recommendations of the Barlow 
Commission, following with the serious bomb damage and with national 
involvement and deprivation in the course of the war, and culminating 
in a revolutionary set of legislative acts and administrative regulations, 
this period wrapped into a compressed time an entire ‘New Deal’ for 
planning. Exceedingly varied streams of concern were pulled together 
into a single set of policy leads. These combined idealism and pragmatic 
resolution to provide the means of getting on with the job. They 
included the important advisory plans from which, particularly for 
Greater London, the central government abstracted and approved the 
substantive policy which essentially still remains in effect. 


THE MAIN ELEMENTS OF TOWN PLANNING IDEOLOGY 


It is our purpose to focus on the substantive features of town planning 
ideology, rather than the procedural, and on the degree to which a 
particular social philosophy of city life and of urban spatial arrange- 
ment is included. We shall therefore merely mention certain components 
of the ideology, so that we may devote our full attention to three further 
substantive elements. 

It is fully accepted in principle that it is the function of British govern- 
ment to safeguard the public interest by providing a civic approach to 
land planning.* This flows from the general recognition that present , 
conditions of overcrowded, physically mean, and spatially sprawling 
conurbations constitute a distinct threat to healthy and civilized life. 
That this conflicts at many points with a traditional British sense of 
independence has posed great difficulties as to the exact guise in which 
planning, while admittedly needed in general, would be acceptable in 
specific terms. But the die has been cast, and town planning, however 
unpopular in its stereotyped negative and petty regulative form, is now 
part and parcel of British government. 

British land planning carries distinctly economic and fiscal maxims 
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interwoven with the substantive. These speak out on behalf of the public 
interest by insisting that public improvements return clear benefits to the 
community, in both service and, as possible, fiscal terms; that social costs 
be minimized; and that increases in land values resulting from planning 
policy shall be equitably distributed, preferably for use by the govern- 
ment in connection with further planned projects.® There is a distinct 
suspicion that speculative development is not in the public interest; and 
that particular land owners should not capriciously gain as by-products 
of public improvements or controls while the costs of these are borne 
by other citizens. This question of how to get needed improvements 
accomplished in the most economic manner has ramified into most 
policy questions. Garden cities or new towns, for example, have found 
considerable justification on an economic basis. 

Town planning is recognized as part of a broader governmental 
activity by which needed capital improvements are to be publicly 
provided. The relation between town planning and municipalized 
housing is particularly striking. Similarly, the relation between re- 
building, whether of obsolete or bombed areas, and town planning are 
intricate and mutually influential on the respective activities. Town 
planning has by now come to provide a British local governmental 
mechanism by which the location and priority of most important 
capital improvement projects are discussed and decided, and, corres- 
pondingly, it has had built into it all of the frustrations that go with full 
political debate and with the give and take of various local council 
committees and departments. This all stands in considerable contrast 
to the more advisory character of most of the city planning activity in 
the United States. 

So much for these important features. We shall accept these without 
further discussion as we diagnose in greater detail what town planning 
in Britain aims to accomplish, particularly as to the kinds or qualities of 
towns and urban life it seeks. We are suggesting three substantive 
propositions as stating, in compressed form, the main ideologies of 
British town planning. As we stated in our introductory paragraph, 
these propositions are at once complementary and competitive. We 
shall first present them in rather general terms, discussing some impli- 
cations of the relative importance attached to each. We shall then look 
at the second and third in greater detail, in separate sections below. 

(1) Town planning’s main task ts to reconcile competing claims for the use of 
limited land so as to provide a consistent, balanced and orderly arrangement of land 
uses.—This is a sort of budget function, allocating land according to 
some sense of priorities and working for an overall spatial arrangement 
that best incorporates this allocation. By itself this ideological proposi- 
tion carries a sense of neutrality. In political terms it conveys that nice 
ambiguity that proclaims that a balanced and orderly arrangement of 
land uses is in the public interest without committing the government 
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to a pre-statement of just what constitutes this balanced and orderly 
arrangement. It injects civic responsibility, but makes of town planning 
an umpire type of activity that, in turn, depends upon the wisdom and 
integrity of elected and appointed officials to act in the public’s best 
interest. It encourages considerable flexibility and adaptability. It ties 
in well with the central government’s fiscal planning, in which commit- 
ments must be kept reasonably short-run so as to be able to adapt to new 
problems or conditions. It also accords well with the authoritativeness 
that seems to go with Ministerial decisions in Britain. If the Minister 
judges a planning decision to be in the public interest, that is that. Such 
a Ministerial judgment is not subject to further judicial overview. 

This proposition recognizes that Britain has become so urbanized and 
hence so crowded and that the competing pressures for land have be- 
come so great that nothing short of governmental responsibility for an 
equitable distribution and an orderly arrangement of land uses will 
suffice. It reflects the distinct suspicion that the land market has not 
worked for the public interest, with even the more conservative interests 
agreeing that some fair system of land use controls are needed. But it 
conveys the conviction that in the best British traditions of democratic 
representation, fair play, balance and compromise, the control of land 
use be sensitive to public opinion and to normal political representation 
of interests. Further, it would seem to reject the idea that any long- 
range, inflexible, or dictatorial plan that would impose some particular 
set of political leaders’ or of professional planners’ notions of how 
Britons are to live could be permitted. The tradition of judging each case 
on its own merits seems to be congruent with this image of fair play and 
compromise, and this tradition has been extensively relied upon in the 
British system of planning controls. 

(2) Town planning’s central function is to provide a good (or better) physical 
environment; a physical environment of such good quality ts essential for the 
promotion of a healthy and civilized life-—This ideological view gives to 
town planning more than a neutral, allocating function. It gives town 
planning something to champion. This somewhat simplified view of 
providing a better physical environment most certainly has its own 
attractions: much of town planning, for example, can then be built 
around the provision of designated space standards; these coupled with 
appropriate density controls can be treated in a technical manner in 
convincingly professional style. The provision of space in its various 
forms—whether for gardens around houses, for larger parks, for playing 
fields, or for greenbelts—seems to accord so happily with British values 
and to provide such a direct and heroic attack on the great villains of 
overcrowding, congestion, and physical blight that it is readily accepted 
as an activity of self-evident merit and one with a direct emotional 
appeal. Similarly, the reconstruction of decrepit structures provides 
convincing symbolic evidence that ‘we are not just sitting around; we 
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are doing something about our problems’. If this can be accompanied 
by the conviction that new housing will help to rid us of juvenile delin- 
quency, etc., why so much more desirable will the reconstruction seem. 

But focusing on a better physical environment also puts town plan- 
ning in something of a dilemma. Either town planning conceives of this 
physical environment as sufficiently an end in itself, as a quality to be 
strived for, while the social-spatial patterns of urban living work them- 
selves out through other mechanisms than town planning: for example, 
through the market mechanism, through the perpetuation of traditional 
community patterns, or as the resultant of varied public policies not in 
themselves necessarily co-ordinated to the point of qualifying as plan- 
ning. Or town planning openly accepts the better physical environment 
as merely an intermediate goal in which case the critical question must 
also be asked: intermediate to what further social goals? As soon as this 
question gets seriously asked the search for a more complete rationale 
pushes one rapidly beyond physical planning per se. This leads us to a 
consideration of the third major view of town planning’s function. 

(3) Town planning, as part of a broader social programme, is responsible for 
providing the physical basis for better urban community life; the main ideals 
toward which town planning is to strive are (a) the provision of low-density 
residential areas (b) the fostering of local community life and (c) the control of 
conurban growth.—This ideological view accepts, and seems to relate 
town planning to, the conviction that small, or at the most middle- 
sized, communities of houses with gardens are to be encouraged. It 
sees the continued growth of the very large city clusters or conurbations 
as a distinct threat to various British-held values. Accordingly, town 
planning, while also including a responsibilities for allocating land and 
improving the physical environment, has as its major challenge the 
mastery over current urban growth and expansion trends in the interest 
of preserving or recreating towns and town life. 

From this general philosophy, these propositions derive: the further 
growth of conurbations and larger towns shall be carefully controlled, 
and this requires controls to prevent vertical growth or crowding on the 
land (hence, density controls), controls of horizontal spread or sprawl 
(hence, greenbelts), and controls over employment concentration 
(particularly on industrial employment to date). Local residential 
communities shall be promoted wherever reconstruction or new peri- 
pheral building provide opportunities; within conurbations, these may 
be neighbourhood units or larger community sectors; outside of 
conurbations they may be new towns or deliberately expanded smaller 
towns; these local communities shall be reasonably self-contained and, 
in so far as possible, socially balanced; they shall contain a full array of 
community facilities, with good, safe internal access to these facilities; 
work places shall be provided in or near these communities so as to 
provide reasonably short trips to work, to relieve the congestion arising 
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from too many long commuting trips within a conurbation, and to 
provide a sense of balance to the community so that it is not a mere 
dormitory. 

This view can be effectively carried through only if regional and 
national planning are vigorously fostered as fully complementary to 
town planning in its more restricted sense. 


IMPROVED PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AS A GOAL 


It may be worth a little fuller examination of the ideological implica- 
tions of, and support for, the idea of improving the town’s physical 
environment, that we have just identified as the second component 
philosophic approach in town planning today. Certainly of initial 
importance is its happy position as an intermediate point of view; it 
avoids some of the lack of purpose and commitment implicit in the first, 
neutralist approach, and in providing this possibility of commitment it 
gains a greater power of attracting support and of providing asense that 
one is really working for something worthwhile if engaged in town 
planning. And yet it seems to avoid the complexities of this being 
openly an activity involving social planning; it preserves a sort of fiction 
that this is merely physical planning. 

Ideologically the idea of focusing on the physical environment is 
reasonably simple. For one is able to operate on the assumption that 
improving the environment is followed by fairly direct and common- 
sense benefits. Physical environment determinism has always had a 
fascinating attractiveness. Its products or intermediate ends are readily 
graspable. A key higher (non-technical) civil servant in a Ministry 
dealing with town planning is alleged to have asserted some years ago 
that the greenbelt was the one goal he could readily understand and 
work toward with conviction! 

In a country where a well educated, middle-class elite is induced to 
take upon itself so much responsibility for concerning itself with public 
policy, it is undoubtedly a congenial task to insist on a better physical 
environment as a condition for maintaining civilized living. The 
empirical evidence as to whether this enlightened middle-class view of 
what is best for people corresponds with the broad range of citizen 
reactions is far less clear. 

There is also a distinct symbolism in seeking to control and modify 
the physical environment. It provides wide scope for the notions that 
individualism has been carried too far and that what we need is a civic 
architecture, a truly public sense of community arrangement. In this 
view, for example, the provision of public recreation space is to be given 
higher priority than the provision of private recreation space because 
the public space better symbolizes collective needs and a community 
attack on them. The symbolism of controlling the physical environment 
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also involves the interest in maintaining some semblance of control over 
things we have been attached to in a world in which so much change 
seemed quite out of our control and, if anything, imposed by a com- 
bination of forces with which we felt ill-equipped to deal. Therefore, as 
if employing a sort of sympathetic magic, we may hold on to what we 
can (and to what by definition cannot talk back!). 

The plan itself is an important form of expression. There is no 
question but that the plan carries its own aesthetics and that plan- 
preparation indulges in its own brand of tidying up. Putting enough 
green space on the map, ‘cleaning out’ some of the mixed uses, and 
articulating a clear line between different uses and between town and 
country —these all must provide a particular satisfaction to certain kinds 
of persons. How little we really know about this! Similarly, reactions to 
a plan as being too dictatorial or too utopian may also be involved. In 
recent years there has been a distinct reaction, apparently, against the 
broad, advisory plans, linked with architects by some other professionals 
and some active laymen. 

It is clear, too, that emphasis on the physical environment per se may 
play directly into the hands of certain preservationist and conserva- 
tionist groups or spokesmen. It is very possible that a minority of 
influential preservationists can overbalance a much larger group who 
are not concerned or who want to see certain changes approved. 

One of the most relied-upon concepts in British town planning is 
‘amenity’. This refers to a quality of pleasantness in the physical 
environment that is widely accepted as a goal. This, on examination, 
ranges from an essentially negative restriction against nuisances to a 
distinctly positive notion of visual delight." The preservationists may 
find a covering rationale in the guise of amenity. Or amenity may 
cloak the argument of the architectural proponent of contemporary 
design. Amenity characteristically carries a respect for urbanity in 
towns, and a firm defence of the village and the countryside in the 
country. One sometimes gets the feeling that the British have quite self- 
consciously sought to protect themselves against the pragmatic inven- 
tiveness (or, in contemporary Subtopia, a mundane flatness?) of 
their own designs by entrusting matters to a bureaucratic Keeper of 
Amenity. | 

In their emphasis on space standards, on articulation (clearly allocat- 
ing each kind of use or traffic movement to a purposely designed space), 
good micro-environment (at a neighbourhood or estate level) British 
town planning is not greatly different in spirit from American city 
planning. Some of the British standards are more generous than 
American (particularly considering the financial challenge that these 
standards mean for an austere British national budget); some are less 
generous. Some principles of site planning, shopping centre design, etc. 
have bounced back and forth across the Atlantic. 
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TOWN PLANNING AS PART OF BROADER SOCIAL POLICY 


In so far as British town planning has evolved so as to give support to, 
and in turn be guided by, a philosophy as to what kind of towns and 
town life are being sought, we may identify a set of interlocking pro- 
positions which are mutually consistent and which contain a distinct 
sense of justification. To what extent these propositions are fully sensitive 
to British values and well approved by those residents affected by them 
is extremely difficult for a foreign observer to know. The fact that the 
policies expressing these ideas must gain and maintain political support 
is in their favour as being representative. And the fact that clear 
alternative ideas are not more openly and cogently promoted, attests to 
the legitimate triumph (even if rather by default) of those ideas that are 
ascendant. But are alternative ideas being sufficiently encouraged and 
are alternatives examined and analysed? 

The propositions that go to comprise this social ideology are not 
completely separate from certain propositions that could be part of the 
second view. For example, the stress on keeping town as town and 
country as country, and preventing their uncontrolled fusion (the 
threat here being termed ‘sprawl’), can be interpreted either in more 
strictly physical environmental terms, albeit with some symbolic con- 
cern for the town as a social unit, or in more social terms, in the sense 
that maintaining a limit to town expansion makes for a more compact 
town or conurbation, and consequently and purposefully, this makes for 
a greater amount of social interaction and a greater social psychological 
sense of identification with the community. 

The social ideology that has emerged is essentially this: the best 
community life is to be provided in small, reasonably low-density com- 
munities. Building upon the traditional form and social organization 
of the village, an image of desirable community life is held up as an ideal. 
This does not insist that communities be only villages. It accepts the 
existence and continuing importance of large cities, but seeks to intro- 
duce into their further growth or their rebuilding a local-community 
social and physical environment as a town planning goal. For further 
growth the answer is new towns or the deliberate and controlled 
expansion of certain already existing small towns. For rebuilding within 
the larger city, neighbourhood units and communities (each embracing 
several neighbourhood units) are to be worked toward. 

This social ideology also places great stress on providing every family 
with immediate access to their own garden. This is a very deep-seated 
and emotion-laden conviction. Without doubt it reflects values that are 
very much a distinctive part of British culture. For what proportion of 
British families it would seem to be so important a value that even some 
other values, such as accessibility to work or to the central urban areas, 
would be sacrificed in its favour it is more difficult to know. 
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The notions of the small community and of the small dwelling with 
garden seem to reflect a British value on smallness and a corresponding 
suspicion of large size. Running throughout the British social ideology 
of cities upon which town planning had drawn is the distinct and strong 
suspicion that great cities do not provide really decent living places for 
the bulk of their populations. Hence the ideological strength and sup- 
port in working to control this great threat of pathological overgrowth 
and of the unnatural resort to high-rise apartment structures. At stake 
is nothing less than the threat that through uncontrolled physical 
development, desired social and environmental characteristics of 
communities will be lost. 

From this idea of providing low-density residential development in 
small communities, it follows that densities must be held down. And in 
order to hold down the size of towns and conurbations, and simul- 
taneously to prevent lateral expansion of the town into the countryside, 
greenbelts are introduced around the towns. We now begin to see the . 
degree to which the controls interlock. For density controls plus green- 
belt controls serve to control a conurbation’s population size. Density 
controls also provide space within the conurbation. Greenbelt controls 
also provide a pleasant visual break and a recreation space. Then the 
further idea of overspill comes in, For in thinning out overcrowded 
central areas or in holding down residential densities throughout the 
conurbation, large blocs of residents need to be decanted. The idea is 
deliberately to guide this excess population out to.new towns or ex- 
panded older towns. The new towns are to be located beyond the 
greenbelt, far enough to discourage commuting (although not render 
it impossible). Thus the new town philosophy becomes an integrated 
part of a controlled-size policy and a greenbelt policy. 

Generally correlated with these policies is a national policy seeking to 
guide industrial employment from the larger congested conurbations, 
particularly Greater London, to those sections of the country where 
unemployment has been a serious problem. For most conurbations this 
has added yet another means of holding down population, by restricting 
employment opportunities. (For conurbations such as Liverpool where 
unemployment has been chronic, the situation is somewhat different, 
for relieving unemployment comes first, even though this may add some 
employment and hence ultimately some incentive for greater popula- 
tion.) 

These policies that deal with the size of an entire conurbation and 
that serve to redistribute population as among regions fall within the 
province of national or regional planning, but become taken as social 
policy ‘givens’ by town planners. This institutional division as between 
regional and town planning is reinforced by the distinction between 
social policy and physical planning. The town planning professionals, in 
thinking of themselves as technicians, may sometimes be disinclined to 
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think it within their province to venture too far into the realms of the 
social and/or regional. 

New towns in their larger inception were clearly a matter of regional 
planning spelled out, in point of history, as national policy. It is only the 
internal arrangement of new towns that is more literally town planning. 
In their strong support of new towns and of planned decentralization, 
the Town and Country Planning Association and its leader and spokes- 
man, (Sir) Frederic Osborn, were particularly influential in the critical, 
formative period of the late 1930’s and early and mid 1940’s. As in their 
earlier initial impact on town planning in the decade preceding World 
War I, they were ready in this period of great expansion during World 
War II, with a philosophy that defined the ills and prescribed a ready, 
practicable solution. That the new towns took hold and worked reflects 
both the dramatic impact of such large-scale, new construction and the 
favourable image of a new start on an urban physical environment and 
a new small city. 

Less perhaps needs to be said about the reliance upon neighbourhood 
unit concept in town planning.'* This was in part borrowed from 
American city planning. Like the new town it provides a strong 
emotional appeal for those convinced that the city is too impersonal and 
complex, for it suggests the creation of small social units in the place of 
undifferentiated bigness. Local communities containing several neigh- 
bourhood units have also been suggested or designated. These have 
provided a locale for a major secondary school, for more specialized 
shopping, etc. Such planned local communities are also envisaged as 
being socially balanced, although how large or small a unit is to be in 
balance is not as clearly pronounced. 

The most outstanding social philosophic support for this third 
ideological view is that provided by Lewis Mumford. His Culture of 
Cities, published in 1938 (with a cheaper English edition reprinted in 
1940) provided something of a Bible. This was followed by Mumford’s 
influential wartime essay, The Social Foundations of Post-War Building, 
published in 1943 under the auspices of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association and given wide distribution. 

An invidious comparison as between British and continental towns is 
sometimes undertaken. Rasmussen, a Danish architect-town planner, in 
his book in the mid-thirties on London, openly lauds the openness and 
pleasantness of London, and asserts that the English have quite clearly 
been on the right track in contrast to most European countries.!* Some 
English proponents of higher density are conceived as holding Continen- 
tal views. One English reaction to the vocal minority arguing for 
higher densities in the centre of the great British towns is that this 
reflects an interest in maintaining labour-class solidarity. Another 
reaction is that the architect-planners have become enraptured with the 
visual possibilities of high-rise structures and they want to try them out. 
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Neither of these reactions takes account of the further alternative: that 
rebuilding parts of London or other large British cities to reasonably 
high densities may permit a certain segment of the population who are 
so inclined the opportunity to live nearer their work and nearer to the 
city centre. But one can see the defensive character of the low-density 
ideology vigorously disparaging any proposals for higher residential 
densities. 


IDEOLOGICAL AMBIVALENCE AS AN ADAPTIVE MECHANISM 


It is fascinating to conjecture just how many different images of town 
planning the evolving activity of town planning has needed to take into 
account and to seek to assimilate. Clearly, town planning in its forma- 
tive period could not afford to hew too narrowly to any preconceived, 
rigid line. In order to get political support, to attract capable pro- 
fessionals, and to live up to the idea of comprehensive planning, it 
gathered in a welter of programmes and ideas. In part, no doubt, this was 
strategically imperative. It was either gather in, or be gathered in by 
one or another of the ring of activities and professions on every hand. 

But in this process, town planning came to accept and gradually to 
build around certain basic ideological propositions that while not too 
openly in conflict were not completely congruent. It is characteristic of 
such a process, aided as it was by the political character of the determin- 
ation of its major policies, that something of a web of propositions would 
come to be accepted without their internal inconsistencies or strains 
being highlighted or reduced. 

The identification in this article of three such sub-ideologies inevitably 
reflects a degree of selectivity. Others could, and with justification, 
plead the case for somewhat different classifications of ideological 
views. Hence, we must immediately warn against the reification of our 
particular conceptions, But perhaps our particular division does serve 
to suggest something of the fascinating paradox of town planning’s basic 
philosophic support. It should be clear, for example, that in some ways 
the three ideological components blur into each other. The first and the 
second, land-use and physical environmental foci, do not appear 
incompatible, and they both steer clear of some of the greater com- 
plexities of social goals and programmes. Nor are the second and third 
sub-ideologies, in themselves, difficult to reconcile. They both stress 
goals of improving the physical environment, with the second rather 
concentrating on the desirability of a good environment as a social goal 
in itself, and the other more consciously viewing the good environment 
as an intermediate goal directed toward bringing about certain further 
goals as to the character of community life. The greatest step is from the 
neutralism of the first to the social advocacy of the third. But even this is 
not so inconsistent if one assumes that any sense of balance in the first 
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upon which priorities may be based must inevitably depend upon some 
social philosophy, and that such a philosophy could in fact encompass 
various of the considerations also suggested more fully under the second 
or the third sub-ideologies. 

Let us look at several examples of the kinds of problems that the 
co-existence of the alternative-supplementary ideological views help 
town planning to overcome. The first problem is how town planning can 
promote a firm social image of the communities to be achieved on the 
one hand, and, as is expected in a democratic framework, not presume 
to dictate just how people are to live, on the other. It does this by having 
parallel ideologies that provide, respectively, each kind of support. This 
helps to get over the difficult judge and advocate conflict that rather 
plagues the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. The first part 
of the ideology just openly calls for responding to those pressures for land 
that seem to reflect the greatest needs as expressed through political 
pressures combined with a civic sense of balance as between these needs. 
The second and third parts of the ideology support certain qualities 
of community environment toward which development should be 
directed. 

British observers, and no doubt correctly, see American city planning 
as less mature in its social policy. When they express fear of the 
Americanization of British town planning they are deploring the 
possibility that British planning may become even more neutral and 
accepting of going trends.'* And yet beyond a certain point British 
citizens, like their American counterparts, are not willing to put too 
much power into the hands of a town planning activity to ‘dictate’ 
certain social environmental qualities as goals. 

The simultaneous availability of alternative ideologies has helped to 
ensure political support from all quarters. In so far as Labour has 
sought to provide better urban environment they have tended to want to 
have privileges and social segregation lessened. The Labour Party’s 
leaders have been strong advocates of the socially mixed local com- 
munity or neighbourhood unit, just as, for example, they have been 
prone to support comprehensive schools. The Conservative government, 
in its national policies, has tended during the past decade to pursue 
certain of the somewhat more strictly physical environmental goals with 
zest (the greenbelt policy, for example, was greatly strengthened under 
Duncan Sandys’ ministry) while lessening government’s sense of 
responsibility for the fullest implementation of other, social-policy 
features of town planning. Peter Self and other informed observers have 
reported considerable dropping away in its advocacy of social purposes 
previously emphasized and a corresponding rise in stressing its umpire 
role on the part of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government." 

Then there has been the problem of achieving the kind of compre- 
hensiveness that one might readily expect of full-fledged town planning 
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in the face of serious institutional restraints. These restraints occur at 
both local and central governmental levels, and mainly reflect the fact 
that a series of functional areas had already been carved out and dis- 
tributed to government departments, committees or Ministries, as the 
case may be, long before town planning really came on to the scene. So 
how much is to be relinquished to town planning (or to national plan- 
ning, if we conceive of the full national parallel)? First, town planning is 
given a certain umpire role with respect to land use allocation and 
arrangement, but virtually excluding some uses and needs by central 
government, and by statutory undertakers. Next, working toward 
designated qualities of physical environment, e.g. space and amenity, is 
conceded as a legitimate function. And finally certain approaches to 
community (and particularly residential) development are assumed by 
town planning. The tie-in here is historical, stemming from town 
planning’s early interest in garden-city and suburban developments. 
From this evolved town planning’s particular interest in residential site 
planning. This all amounts really to a way of defining ‘comprehensive’ 
so as not to embrace too much more than the town planner has actually 
come to have jurisdiction over. 

There has also been the not inconsiderable problem of the adaptation 
of an infant profession in a world in which surrounding professions have 
their claims well staked out. The profession has sought to attract and 
maintain the interest of architect-planners, engineer-planners and 
chartered surveyor-planners, as well as the interests of architects, 
engineers, chartered surveyors, lawyers, landscape architects, econo- 
mists, geographers, etc. And we must not overlook the idea of training 
and giving experience to young men and women who will think of them- 
selves as just town planners. Given this situation, the different major 
parts of the ideology provide somewhat different handles by which these 
various professionals may grasp, and contribute to, the field. The 
chartered surveyors, for example, may be a little more prone to seeing 
the problem as one of land allocation, and hence a particular case of 
broader allocation dealt with by economics. The engineers have perhaps 
seen the environmental problem, while also applying criteria of econo- 
mic efficiency. The architects, rather conservative with respect to many 
political matters, have tended to be more liberal as to town planning’s 
social policy. While they have sought to provide a better environment, 
they have sought in their own design-conscious way what social patterns 
one should be working toward and how physical plans can further such 
patterns. 

For the professionals the breakdown of the ideology into parts also 
helps to resolve two other interrelated problems. One is how the pro- 
fessional as a technician can deal effectively with very broad social 
policy questions. The other is how town planning and the town planner 
in pursuing what is conceived to be physical planning can grapple with 
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the full social philosophic implications of what they do? How, they 
wonder, do they keep from being social planners? 


THE STRAIN OF IDEOLOGICAL INCONSISTENCY 


But this legitimization of town planning as an activity and a pro- 
fession has been achieved only at considerable cost. Britain now has a 
system of town planning that is fairly well entrenched. But built into that 
system are certain inconsistencies. In so far as these inconsistencies are 
recognized as compromises, a spirit of self-awareness pervades, and an 
effort is underway gradually to rectify them—these would represent a 
healthy situation. But should these inconsistencies become too thoroughly 
imbedded in the ideology the chances for self-conscious efforts to work 
for a coherent rationale may become ever more remote. 

Some of the substantive strains which flow from the simultaneous 
acceptance of sub-ideologies that contain elements of inconsistency have 
already been identified. While trying to avoid any undue repetition of 
these, we do want to summarize in one place the major inconsistencies 
and latent conflicts. 

Perhaps the major strain is the continuing attempt to be both judge 
and advocate. This has been given considerable discussion from legal 
and administrative points of view, and some modifications have recently 
been introduced reflecting the recommendations of the Franks Com- 
mittee.'® But the strain runs right down to town planning’s philosophic 
roots. Is it to be preponderantly a mechanism by which elected and 
appointed public officials, acting responsibly and sensitively in the 
public interest, allocate amounts and favoured locations of land to 
competing demanding users and work toward a semblance of orderly 
development? This tends to make of town planning an activity rather 
different from the run of governmental activities, each with a sub- 
stantive sphere to promote and to regulate. Or is it to be rather more of 
an activity dedicated to the provision of a physical environment that 
fully reflects and carries out a social policy as to the kinds of communi- 
ties being sought? This would make of town planning a community- 
developing activity far more parallel in scope to public health or social 
service. 

This is, in effect, the strain between sub-ideology number one and 
sub-ideology number three. We have already alluded to it, and have 
suggested that in the formative period to date both ideologies have 
been accepted and have been relied upon in such mixture as best fitted 
circumstances and outlooks. 

No full and satisfactory theory has been evolved and applied to town 
planning that bridges the two ideological positions. Perhaps the closest 
has been that suggested by Lichfield when he proposes that town 
planning should seek to minimize social costs and that it should work for 
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a balance as between private and social costs.!7 This is in the spirit of 
various attempts throughout the world to apply economic analysis to 
questions of policy choice. The difficulties in this mode of comparative 
analysis have by no means been resolved. But it does represent the idea 
that a comparative analysis of costs and benefits, including social costs 
and benefits, may help to bring into the open the respective favourable 
and unfavourable features of alternative policies. It is worth asking 
whether sociologists may not themselves be able to introduce modes of 
comparative analysis as between alternative community patterns so as to 
throw more tested understanding into the storehouse of knowledge 
upon which town planners should be able to draw. 

Short of a full comparative analysis of alternatives, town planning 
will presumably continue to be badly split as between judging among 
competing claims to land, each case only too much on its own merits 
and working to promote positively conceived community environments. 

Town planning has lacked a full and sophisticated understanding of 
the social implications of improving the physical environment. This is 
so around the world, and is by no means a distinctive British problem. 
What seems so serious to an American observer is the seeming lack of 
awareness in Britain that here is an intellectual problem of significant 
proportions and that any fully developed rationale supporting town 
planning awaits successful assaults on this problem. And the complexity 
of the problem is belied by the simplistic reasoning that has become part 
of town planning’s ideology. The strain here is between a rather full 
acceptance of sub-ideology number two that accepts improvement of the 
physical environment as a goal while not fully relating this to sub- 
ideology number three that supports particular qualities of community 
life and environment as goals. Phrased somewhat differently, town plan- 
ning has tried to hedge as between physical planning and social plan- 
ning, has developed something of an ideological basis for doing this, and 
has thus never more fully faced up to its responsibility for catalysing 
social goals and fully analysing what physical environmental improve- 
ments most realistically facilitated these social goals. 

Not unrelated to this is the profession’s self-image as technical. This 
naturally reflects the idea that its allied professions of architecture, 
engineering, etc. are also technical. And, as we suggested above, it helps 
to perpetuate the beliefs that such professionals are competent to deal 
with physical planning matters but that social policy is rather a 
different matter, and that while the professionals can operate as 
technical advisers the most important policy is made by elected officials 
with administrative officer assistance. In fact, at the central govern- 
mental level in Britain, the technical officer has become once removed 
from the elected officers, with the administrative officers as liaison. But 
this image of providing technical advice seems to bely the inherently 
broad nature of town planning. Town planning does not seem to be 
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fully recognized as an intermediate sort of activity as between broader 
governmental policy determination and the more precise design of 
specific buildings or other projects. As such it is, by definition, involved 
with social and political goals and it would seem appropriate for the 
town planning profession to revise its self-image accordingly. This 
could still preserve the appropriate relation between elected officials 
and civil servants, but it might enable the town planner to modify his 
‘technical’ and hence self-restrained role by strengthening the rather 
broader conception of the scope upon which his advice or recommenda- 
tions might be offered. Correspondingly, this places great respon- 
sibility on the professional town planner. 

There appears to be a further serious strain between the notion of 
longe-range policy and plans and the idea of flexible, short-range plan- 
ning and project formulation. While in one sense this is a procedural or 
methodological difference, it also has substantive implications. If a 
long-range policy is to be put forth and implemented, this calls for a 
sense of goals and a philosophy (even if, as conservatively conceived, 
this is not much more than to perpetuate present land use patterns). 
Once this is established, it may then be desirable to sacrifice some 
short-run gains in the interests of greater gains over the long haul. 
But there is another, rather political or administrative view of planning 
that sees planning as a problem-solving and an adapting-to-new- 
circumstances activity. One can treat each new case on its own merits, 
so to speak, and do this with integrity provided one has a current ‘line’ 
to follow. This allows the line to shift, subtly perhaps, to adapt to 
changing conditions, to Treasury control, to a new Minister, etc. Our 
reaction is that a flexible, administrative view of planning has rather 
taken over in the past decade or so from an earlier architectural, 
schematic advisory-plan view. This suggests that at the very time that 
town planning was seemingly being so solidified, it was in effect being 
somewhat reshaped from the inside. 

Finally, we wish to stress the institutional restraints and inroads that 
have been made on town planning in contrast to the myth of its compre- 
hensiveness. This has perhaps been one of the toughest sacrifices town 
planning had to make in order to be allowed to come as far as it has. A 
most serious segment that has never been given fully to town planning is 
highway and transport planning. Nor has regional or national planning 
been put into effect sufficiently to guarantee systematic, positive 
regional policies and controls. 


SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND TOWN PLANNING IDEOLOGY 


Town planners and sociologists might well combine efforts in looking 
in at town planning and in examining present town planning ideology.'* 
A sociology of town planning is called for. Also needed is an open 
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attempt to identify and to analyse the rationale (or the lack thereof) 
upon which current town planning practice is based; and as necessary, 
to explore what modifications or clarifications in this rationale might be 
advisable. This would, in short be a form of theory building, but pre- 
sumably of the practice-theory nature already mentioned and attri- 
buted to Ernest Greenwood. 

Now theory building, it would seem, is not a respectable activity in 
Britain. But if ever there were a challenge, it is precisely in bringing the 
intimate sense of the problems and the direct knowledge of the practice 
as provided by the professional together with the conceptualizing and 
theory-testing experience of the social scientist. Town planning as an 
activity is inevitably supported by various chains of reasoning. These 
deserve to be fully brought into the open. Then for each chain, it is 
essential that the links be separately exhibited. Some of these links are 
propositions which with some ingenuity may be statable in hypothesis 
form and submitted to the empirical testing of social research. 
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CURRENTS OF CHANGE IN 
AMERICAN RACE RELATIONS 


James Allen Moss 


HE NEGRO in every generation has had to relive almost 

the full range of experiences that represent his historical rise 

in America; and although he is anxious to forget his past, this 
is almost impossible for him to do. As a proponent of change, anxious 
to forget the past, the Negro tends to concentrate his interests and 
activities upon the future, while the opponent of change in race 
relations, fearful of the future, ties himself to the past and all that it 
represents as a ‘way of life’. Between these two extremes on the treadmill 
is the gradualist—he likes to be identified with movement, but he is 
not prepared to go anywhere. 

The period immediately following World War II was spoken of as 
a time in which it was ‘fashionable’ to be a Negro; more substantial 
gains in the direction of full citizenship were being made for and by 
him than in the fifty years previous. Although the same can still be 
said of the present, one of the sharpest points of difference discerned 
in recent years focuses upon the direction and pace of change in race 
relations. The present era of race relations displays an uneven pace of 
change, in which the Negro in some areas has advanced at a pace faster 
and with less conflict than the fondest hopes of his most sincere 
advocates. In other areas, change has been abysmally slow; and in 
some cases, almost non-existent. 

Five areas of change illustrate this thesis: The Armed Forces, public 
school desegregation, public and private housing, professional baseball, 
and college teaching. In a monograph treating this subject in another 
context, Kenneth Clark cites eight other areas of significant racial 
changes: ! these five areas however, provide a range of types sufficient 
for the purpose of this analysis. In these five areas, the process and pace 
of change in race relations have been the function of at least five 
important factors: 


1. The prevailing attitudes held by whites towards Negroes and, although 
not to the same degree of importance, the attitudes of Negroes towards 
whites and towards themselves; 
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2. The extent to which the change supports interests and/or values 
weighted heavily by society; 

3. The methods relied upon for implementing change—law, ‘passage of 
time’, persuasion, and education; 

4. The degree of commitment to change of those in a power position to 
effect change, and 

5. The degree and extent of exposure of individuals to the experience of 
integration. 


ARMED FORCES 


Army policy since the Civil War had called for the assignment of 
Negroes to separate units. This policy remained unchanged up to the 
Korean conflict, when the Reorganization Act of 1950 permitted the 
Army the freedom to determine the racial composition of all its units. 
Preliminary studies carried out by the Operations Research Office at 
Johns Hopkins University, at the request of the Department of the 
Army, all pointed to segregation of Negro troops as basically detri- 
mental ‘to full, efficient, and effective utilization of Negro manpower 
in the Army’. The major findings of the completed study, submitted 
to the Department of the Army on November 1, 1951, included the 
following observations: 


Segregated units tend to concentrate the more poorly trained and educated 
Negroes, who, because of limitations in their educational and economic back- 
grounds, proportionately outnumber whites in the same category. Also, 
these units provide only limited opportunities for highly qualified Negro 
soldiers because of the general educational level of the segregated Negro 
unit.” 


Other observations dealt with the effectiveness and limitations of 
Army integration, namely: 


1. That those who had experienced integration agreed that it worked in 
the Army, and that those who had not been exposed to integration 
were generally agreed that it would not work; 

. That contrary to general belief, the geographical areas from which 
the respondents had entered the Army had little influence upon their 
attitudes towards integration; 

. That integration worked effectively with up to 20 per cent of its unit 
strength being Negro; and, finally,® 

. That the greater the distance from Army Administrative control, as 
well as the greater ‘proximity to the opposite sex,’ the larger the number 
of difficulties that were likely to be encountered in integration.‘ 


The report pointed out also that where poorly qualified white 
soldiers were spread out through all units, they tended to get ‘lost’ in 
the white units to which they were assigned. The effect appeared to 
be the same when a number of Negro soldiers were assigned to white 
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units. Performance, however, was reported to be improved in all-Negro 
units with the assignment of a proportionate number of white soldiers. 

Integration in the Army was facilitated by three important pro- 
nouncements. First of these was the Gillem Report of 1945, which studied 
the utilization of Negro manpower in the Army. On the basis of this 
report, an announcement was made in 1946 establishing a number of 
changes in existing Army policy. Among these changes was a policy 
statement to the effect that ‘in the event of another war, all personnel 
assignments should be made without regard to race’. The second pro- 
nouncement was the issuance of Executive Order No. 9981, dated July 26, 
1948. In this order, President Harry S. Truman announced a national 
policy of ‘equality of treatment and opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services without regard to race, colour, religion, or national 
origin’. Thirdly, the Fahy Committee, appointed to inquire into methods 
of implementing this order, issued its report in 1950, entitled, Freedom 
to Serve. It was the report of this committee which provided the basis 
upon which the Army carried out its programme of racial integration. 
The target date established for full integration was June 30, 1954. 
According to Army reports, ‘The programme proceeded even ahead 
of schedule. . . . There are no longer any all-Negro units in any of the 
services proper.’ 5 

On May 11, 1953, Time magazine, in an article entitled “The U.S. 
Negro, 1953’, referred to army integration as the ‘biggest single blow 
against segregation in the U.S.’ Another source described army integra- 
tion as an ‘about face’ by the Army, discarding ‘markers so long and 
so supposedly firmly established’.* For the Army, up to 1941, had geared 
its policy with regard to Negro troops to the lower social status accorded 
to Negroes in civilian life. Among the motivating factors for change 
was an increasing shortage of manpower which threatened to affect 
seriously the size and performance of the armed forces. For example, in 
1940, the mobilization effort could be cushioned by nearly 6,000,000 
unemployed; in 1950, that pool had shrunk to just over 2,000,000, and 
was soon to shrink to about half that number.’ 

In the implementation of the Army’s integration programme, neither 
the section of the country from which the soldier was inducted, his 
educational background, nor the imposition of the quota system on 
the number of Negroes assigned to a unit were as crucial for the 
individual’s attitudes towards integration as his actual exposure to the 
experience. 

That the Army’s integration programme represented one of the most 
rapid and efficient changes in recent race relations history, might be 
evidenced in the following items which stand out as particularly 
relevant to its success: 


1. The critical manpower shortage in the Armed Services; 
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2. National pressure for justice to all citizens in uniform, stimulated by 
Negro protest during World War II, and resulting in the special reports 
cited above; 

. United States prestige and leadership in a world which was becoming 
increasingly more sensitive to the treatment of minority groups; and, 

. The executive Order of the President of the United States, in his role 
both as President and as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, 
in which he imposed the prestige of his office and his command upon 
subordinates charged with the responsibility of carrying out his direc- 
tives. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Army integration afforded no opportunity for voluntary compliance. 
The order from the President, in his role as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces, was binding on all officers and enlisted men serving 
under him. In the absence of such control, the desegregation of schools 
has encountered much more resistance and has proceeded at a much 
slower pace than has army integration. 

The May 17, 1954, decision of the Supreme Court, hailed as the most 
important development in the field of civil rights for Negroes since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, declared unconstitutional legally-enforced 
segregation in the public schools. The May 31 decision of the Court, 
handed down a year later, outlined the procedures for implementing 
the earlier decree. In brief, recognizing that varying local problems 
might require different approaches to the solution of the problem of 
segregated schools, the Court remanded to the district courts the 
responsibility for determining whether school districts were carrying 
out the May 17 decision in good faith and ‘with all deliberate speed’. 

To be sure, the post-war period witnessed marked improvements in 
the education of Negro children, particularly in the South. Nevertheless, 
in 1952, Negroes still lagged behind whites in the amount of money 
allotted by the states for the education of each child, for teachers’ 
salaries, for average years of college training of teachers, and for the 
elimination of one-teacher schools. Up to the present time, all but six 
of the seventeen states and the District of Columbia—affected by the 
decision, have taken some steps toward desegregating their public 
schools. 

While hard-core resistance has been centred in the South, the pattern 
by no means has been uniform throughout all the states. On the one 
hand, strong resistance to the decision has occurred in the near northern 
state of Delaware as well as in the deep southern states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Virginia, and South Carolina. 
On the other hand, successful programmes of desegregation have been 
carried out in near northern states such as Maryland; in border states 
such as Kentucky; in deep southern states such as Texas; in large 
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communities such as the District of Columbia; and in small towns 
such as Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Margaret Ryan,® in describing the desegregation of schools in Salem, 
a southern New Jersey town with a long history of segregation in all 
community activities, comments upon the shift in attitudes of both 
students and teachers: 


. . students tended to make very little distinction between playmates on 
the school grounds or in the classroom, and where teachers were initially 
opposed to integration, such opposition was usually short-lived . . . 


The success of public school integration in Salem, she concluded, 
appeared to be more related to community preparation and firm 
leadership than to the actual number of Negro students involved in the 
change. 

With respect to the Decision of the Court, the opinion of many 
Negroes is, perhaps, best summarized in the comments of the editor of 
the Journal of Negro Education: 


... The implementation of the Court’s Decision outlawing segregated 
schools is one of the most important social problems facing the country today. 
Certainly, it is the most important social and educational problem facing 
some 50 millions of our citizens in the states affected, and particularly the 
Negro people in those states. . . .* 


Just as in the Army, integration in the public schools was influenced 
more by factors other than geographical locations, although these were 
generally considered initially as being most influential and important 
in determining resulting attitudes of acceptance or rejection. Among 
the factors most frequently associated with successful public school 
desegregation are the following: 


1. Firm commitment on the part of school boards and administrators to 
the change, and the initiation of forceful and positive steps to implement 
the change; 

2. Successful previous experiences in desegregation in public higher 
education, in military post schools, and in private and parochial 
schools; 

3. An existing atmosphere conducive to a free flow of communication 
between Negroes and whites on a basis of equality; 1° and, 

4. Rapid implementation of the desegregation process. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


In contrast to army and public school integration, both of which 
involved the application of some formal means of control in the intro- 
duction of change, legislation assuring Negroes equal access to private 
housing with whites has been almost non-existent; for prior to the 
May 17th decision, housing segregation seldom had been an issue in 
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the South and tacitly had been avoided in the North. Since this time, 
however, northern cities, along with southern states, have become 
affected equally by the Supreme Court’s edict on separate schools 
because the restriction of Negroes to ‘racial ghettoes’ in both the North 
and the South has been contributive to “de facto’ segregation of Negroes 
in schools and in other public facilities. Upon viewing the Court’s 
decision in the light of housing facilities, an official of the National 
Association of Home Builders considered it the ‘writing on the wall’ 
and urged the Association to: 


... plan and provide adequate and good housing for minorities of this 
Nation in proper areas with proper facilities or get ready for Congress and the 
Courts to seek their decree and statues. . . .1! 


In view of the fact that integrated housing would involve casual 
and social contacts between peoples of different racial backgrounds, 
fear arises on the part of many of what one opponent of the policy has 
described as ‘miscegenizing private housing’. Nevertheless, legislation 
has been passed in a few states, with respect to private housing for 
Negroes, and in less than half the states, with regard to the protection 
of Negroes’ rights in public housing. In the area of private housing 
discrimination, New York City and Utah have passed legislation by 
which only small developments and some two-family dwellings are 
eliminated from the provisions of the law; Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has legislation pending in this area; and Hartford, Connecticut, under 
its civil rights statutes, bans real estate brokers from showing dis- 
crimination in serving minorities—either in the sale or in the purchase 
of private homes. In the field of public housing, only nine states have 
legislatively provided for open occupancy, and at least one city in 
eighteen other states has adopted a similar policy. 

In addition to the presence or absence of legislation as a factor in the 
extent of integration in public housing, other important considerations 
include management’s commitment to open-occupancy housing and 
the residential proximity of and contacts among Negro and white 
tenants. In the first instance, where the policy requiring the assignment 
of Negro and white families to adjacent apartments is carried out by 
management without exception, white tenants are encouraged to 
reorient their thinking with regard to the social acceptability of Negroes 
and inter-racial associations. In the second instance, proximity has 
tended to contribute toward developing more favourable attitudes and 
feelings not only toward Negroes within the projects, but also toward 
Negroes in the larger society as well.!? Data appear to indicate that 
before moving into the projects studied, whites were similar in the 
limited experiences that they had had with Negroes and in their 
reservations with respect to living with them. Depending upon the 
proximity of contact with Negroes, the number of whites who expressed 
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favourable attitude changes increased. Although this observation was 
made with reference to projects containing approximately ten per cent 
Negroes, the finding also has been supported in studies of housing 
projects containing substantially larger proportions of Negroes.1* 

Where relations among Negroes and whites in integrated public 
housing have been studied, findings somewhat similar to those from 
the Army and public schools emerge —findings from which one might 
infer a relationship between the different methods utilized in the 
initiation of change and the ease and speed with which the transition 
took place: 


1. That the closer together whites live with Negroes in the project, the 
more intimate and casual become their relations, and the more favour- 
able are their feelings towards Negroes in the project and towards 
Negroes in general; and 

2. That the closer that whites live to Negroes and to other whites, the 
more likely they are to perceive the social climate about them as one 
favourable toward integration." 


Having in common their involvement of large numbers of Negroes 
and whites, the Army, the public schools, and public and private 
housing, respectively, have applied varying degrees of some formal 
means of control including a uniform application of the law in the 
form of an executive order signed by the President of the United States; 
an edict of the Supreme Court, allowing for some flexibility in the 
implementation of the decree by the states involved in the change; 
and ordinances and laws passed by states and municipalities, displaying 
relatively little uniformity in content and wide variations in their 
provisions for enforcement. It is in the area of racial integration in 
professional baseball and in that of the college teaching profession, 
however, that formal control has not been utilized in the introduction 
of change; these two areas have relied upon extra-legal, rather than 
upon legal procedures for introducing integration. 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 


Integration of Negroes in baseball has proceeded almost as rapidly 
as that in the Army. When Branch Rickey, the first man to sign a 
Negro to major leagues, brought Jackie Robinson to the Dodgers 12 
years ago, the reaction of the baseball magnates was, ‘It won’t work. 
The players will rebel. The regular fans will boycott the park. There'll 
be trouble, nothing but trouble.’ '® Needless to say, none of these pre- 
dictions have come to pass. Again, when the St Louis Cardinals threat- 
ened to strike rather than play against Robinson, Ford Frick, baseball 
Commissioner and president of the National League, ‘acted quickly 
and decisively’, threatening lifetime suspension to those involved. This 
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persuasion with a ‘veiled threat’ of economic reprisal was used to 
encourage acceptance of the change in the profession. 

While the process of integration has been carried out as a result of 
motivations for changes stimulated by an influential person from within, 
and while the integration experience has been successful on the 
diamonds, it has not been so in spring training in the South or in some 
games played away from home. In Florida, for instance, much of base- 
ball’s spring training takes place and Negroes are forced to make 
arrangements for housing separate from those of other team mates. If 
baseball officials were more insistent in all cases of threatened 
discrimination against Negro ballplayers in Southern hotels, the mili- 
tancy already displayed by these officials in support of racial integration 
on the diamond, might well serve as the most influential factor in a 
possible change of attitude on the part of hotel owners with respect to the 
treatment of Negro ballplayers in the South. In commenting upon this 
problem facing the Negro ballplayer, Jackie Robinson has this to say: 


Players didn’t object to such a situation that is met in the South. We 
don’t like it—but we understand it, so we don’t press it. But the club owners 
can always do something to change a distasteful thing. It’s like the Georgia 
situation where they were trying to pass the racial baseball law recently. . . . 
The Braves and the Cards have big farm camps in Georgia. They spend 
a lot of money there. If they pulled out as they threatened to do, those places 
would have lost a lot of money. In the face of that, the bill was defeated.!* 


In spite of the fact that prior to 1947 there were no Negroes playing 
in either the American or National League, it is interesting to note that 
at present all but one of the 16 major league teams have Negroes on 
their varsity teams; that up to last year, six Most Valuable Player 
awards went to Negroes, three home-run champions were Negroes, 
three National League batting champions were Negroes, and the highest 
won and lost honours in the National League percentages of any pitcher 
went to Don Newcombe for two years; '? and that today, ‘except for 
one or two instances ... there is complete acceptance [of the Negro 
ballplayer] in the front office, on the field and in the stands’. ¥ 

The almost total assimilation of Negroes into the teams of the major 
leagues has given rise to the question concerning the possibilities of a 
Negro managing or umpiring in professional baseball. Jackie Robinson, 
when asked his opinion of a Negro’s chance to become manager of 
a major team, replied: 


I think they would first want to break in a Negro as a coach to determine 
what the reaction would be. ... I think they would want to see how the 
players would react to something like that. Personally, I’ve no doubt that 
if the man is the right man, if he loves baseball and knows baseball, any 
player would listen to him and respect him not only for the authority vested 
in him, but for what he says as a knowing baseball man.'* 
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Since this statement, the question of a Negro coach has been resolved 
by the appointment of Roy Campenella to this post with the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. 

Although Robinson expresses the opinion that there is a saturation 
point in professional baseball as far as the recruitment of Negro players 
is concerned, there is no indication as to what that saturation point 
might be. The trend is toward recruiting, in addition to the exceptional 
player, players of average ability. Milton Gross, describing integration 
in this sport as ‘the experiment in human relations’ which ‘has become 
the social accomplishment of our time’, summarizes the present oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in professional baseball: 


The way, of course, is so much easier now for every Negro boy who is 
given the chance to make the grade in what was once a lily-white sport. 
Baseball has discovered that instead of being liabilities, the Negro who has 
the talent is an asset of limitless capability.*° 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


Similar to the integration of Negroes in professional baseball, integra- 
tion of teachers at the college level also has relied upon extra-legal 
rather than legal procedures for introducing the change. In this area 
no formal control has been utilized since the Negro teacher on the 
college level today has not emerged as a ‘problem to be dealt with’ 
nor posed a threat to ‘national security’ aS in the case of the Army, to 
‘social assimilation’ as in the case of the public schools, to ‘private 
enterprise’ as with public and private housing, or to ‘local economy’ 
as with professional baseball. Success with respect to integration of 
Negro teachers on the college level in predominantly white colleges 
might be attributable to two factors: the degree of education attained 
and the relative absence on the part of the Negro of any threat to the 
power position of the white teacher. 

When four outstanding Negro college teachers were interviewed and 
asked to comment upon the status of the Negro in the white college, 
their comments ranged as follows: 


Dr. W. E. B. Dubois expressed the feeling that the number of Negro 
teachers in white colleges is so small that they cannot be considered a part 
of the white academic world. 

Dr. E, Franklin Frazier of Howard University stressed the responsibility 
of the Negro academician to apply for teaching opportunities increasingly 
being opened to him. 

Dr. Kenneth Clark of City College cited the failure of white colleges to 
recruit able Negro teachers from segregated institutions as contributing to 
the small number of Negroes in these posts. It is his position that the college 
ought to be the one institution in which ‘the market place ideas about race’ 
should have no relevance. While uncertain about the pace, he feels that the 
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colleges are lagging behind other social institutions in the integration of 
Negroes. 

Finally, Dr. John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn College was of the opinion 
that the number of Negro teachers in white colleges is ‘disgracefully small’. 
He attributes this condition to what he calls ‘the legacy of inequality and 
ineptitude that has come down about the Negro’, and the failure on the 
part of Negroes to take advantage of extended teaching opportunities open to 
them. 


Increasing the number of Negro teachers in white colleges appears 
to be dependent upon a modification of attitudes toward integration 
that are now held by three distinct groups: 

(1) competent Negroes hesitant to submit application to white 
colleges; (2) white colleges which either withdraw from hiring any 
Negroes or which hire a token one or two; and, (3) white society, in 
general, which is reluctant still to accept the Negro as an intellectual 
equal. 

Prior to 1947, only a handful of Negroes were teaching on the 
faculties of white colleges in the United States. Some ten years later, 
between 1947 and 1957, approximately 300 Negroes were serving in 
this capacity in 106 institutions throughout the country. During this 
period, however, New York State registered a gain of only four teachers. 
(There were 35 teaching in 13 colleges in 1949, and 39 Negro teachers 
employed in 17 colleges in 1956.) Of the 39 teachers in New York State 
in 1956, 32 were interviewed by the writer of this article as part of a 
doctoral project which resulted in these subsequent findings: 


1. Of the 32 interviewed, 26 were employed in publicly supported institu- 
tions, six were employed in private colleges, and three were employed 
in colleges outside New York City. 

. Of the 26 in public institutions, 16 were concentrated in two of the 
colleges of the City of New York. In both these instances, administrative 
policy at the top was cited as a factor in the large number of Negroes 
employed. 

. Of the 32, 21 had earned the Ph.D. degree and, almost without excep- 
tion, had taught previously in a Negro college. 

4. Of the 32, only one holds the position as Department Chairman, while 
none is included in the higher administrative ranks. 


Data from the study did not support any notion that there was a 
ceiling imposed on the advancement of Negroes once employed within 
the white college. On the contrary, those with tenure expressed a high 
degree of satisfaction with their assignments. When asked what addi- 
tional professional goals they had set for themselves, most expressed the 
desire to go up the ranks in their own institutions. 

That the employment of Negro teachers in New York State has 
remained almost constant for fifteen or more years in spite of the fact 
that the number of qualified Negroes available for such positions has 
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gradually increased,*! is evidence of the fact that some changes in 
attitudes are necessary before any substantial rise in the number of 
Negro teachers in New York’s colleges can occur. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The present era displays an uneven pace of change in race 
relations. In some areas, such as army integration and professional base- 
ball change has occurred at a pace faster than many of its advocates 
had even dreamed. In other areas, such as public school desegregation 
and housing, progress is erratic and slow, and in still other areas such 
as college teaching, change is occurring so slowly as to be almost non- 
existent. 

(2) It has been suggested that change has been most rapid in those 
areas where economic values are supported, as in the case of baseball, 
or where the institution supports inflexible and unyielding adherence 
to power hierarchically structured, as in the case of the Army. 

(3) It would seem that change has been slowest where economic 
values are threatened as in the case of private housing or where social 
prestige considerations, or notions of racial superiority take precedence 
over democratic support of equal access to public facilities such as 
employment, public housing or public schooling. 

(4) The speed of change in all of the areas treated appeared to be 
most positively influenced, where the attitudes previously held by 
Negroes as well as whites were favourable toward the change; where 
there existed a strong commitment to the change by those in a power 
position to effect the change; where the exposure of individuals to the 
experience of integration was most fully realized; and, at least in the 
case of public school desegregation, where the change was carried out 
with maximum speed. 

(5) While edicts and laws appear to be related to the speed and 
efficiency of change in areas involving large numbers of people, extra- 
legal means can, do and have served as initiating and accelerating forces 
for change, as indicated by the successful integration experiences in 
professional baseball and in college teaching. 
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METHODOLOGICAL INDIVIDUALISM! 


Joseph Agassi 


YZAIM in the present essay is to argue that individualism 

need not be psychologistic, and to defend institutionalistic 

individualism, which I consider to be Popper’s great contri- 
bution to the philosophy of the social sciences. 


I 


When the individualist contends that only individuals are responsible 
actors on the social and historical stage, the holist retorts that society is 
more than merely a collection of individuals. To this retort the indi- 
vidualist answers that there is no mysterious additional entity which 
turns a collection of individuals into a society; a collection of individuals 
is a society if there is strong interaction between them; this interaction 
is due to the fact that when any one individual acts (rationally) on the 
basis of his own aims and interests, he takes into account the existence 
of other individuals with aims and interests. To this the holist retorts 
that the individualist misses the point; that people’s aims do not consti- 
tute a society but rather depend on society; so that members of different 
societies have different aims and interests. The individualist in turn 
answers that the holist misses the point, by taking the social setting as 
God-given rather than as explicable in terms of human action. The 
holist in turn argues that human action does not determine but is 
rather constrained by, or directed by, the social setting (perhaps because 
social forces are much stronger than any single individual). 

This argument may be schematized in the following manner in an 
attempt to characterize the two traditional views. 


(a) Holism (b) Individualism 
. Society is the ‘whole’ which is Only individuals have aims and in- 
more than its parts (holism). terests (individualism). 
. ‘Society’ affects the individual’s The individual behaves in a way 
aims (collectivism). adequate to his aim, given his cir- 
cumstances (rationality principle). 
. The social set-up influences and The social set-up is changeable as a 
constrains the individual’s be- result of individuals’ action (insti- 
haviour (institutional analysis). tutional reform). 
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It is obvious that here we have a characterization of two different 
positions. Yet, so far the characterization is not sufficient to bring out 
the fact that these two positions are mutually incompatible. Tradition- 
ally, many individualists have refused to assume the existence of any 
social entity because they assumed that only individuals can have aims 
and interests. They viewed ‘the national interest’, ‘public policy’, and 
such-like expressions either as empty or as mere shorthand expressions 
for sum-totals of many individuals’ interests and policies. The holists, 
however, have traditionally insisted that national aims, class-interests, 
and destinies of social groups do exist. Logically this amounts to altering 
our schema in the following way: we add to both views, holism and indi- 
vidualism, the following proposition, and reinterpret the other proposi- 
tions in its light. 


4. If ‘wholes’ exist then they have distinct aims and interests of their own. 


This additional proposition 4 renders 1(a) inconsistent with 1(6); it 
also enables us to reinterpret 2(a) and 2(b), as well as 3(a) and 3(6), in 
a manner which renders them inconsistent with each other. The indi- 
vidualist does not deny 2(a) (collectivism) unless it is reinterpreted in 
accord with 4. He does not deny that one’s aims can be affected by 
others’ aims, and he can explain rationally such phenomena. He merely 
denies that one’s aims can be explained by reference to the social aim. 
Similarly, the holist does not deny 2(4) (rationality principle) unless it 
is reinterpreted in accord with 4. He does not deny that the individual 
acts purposefully (rationally). He merely denies that individuals’ aims 
and physical circumstances alone determine action. He insists that the 
aims of the social group constitute a major factor in determining the 
actions of its members. Again, the individualist does not deny 3(a) 
(institutional analysis) unless it is reinterpreted according to 4. He does 
not deny that the behaviour of an individual is constrained and influ- 
enced by social factors provided that we can explain such constraints 
and influences as results of choices of other individuals. Only when the 
holist attributes these social constraints and influences to the aim of the 
social group does the individualist disagree with him. Similarly as to 
3(b) (institutional reform): the holist denies it only when the set-up 
which the individual supposedly changes is the ‘society’ or the social 
group—that is to say society’s aims and destinies; he will not deny that 
the individual can alter his material environment, or other individuals’ 
tastes, and similar ‘superficial’ factors. 

Thus, proposition 4 renders the previous propositions more definite 
by interpreting holism as the view according to which the individual’s 
interest is bound to the existing social interest, and individualism as the 
view that only individuals exist and have interests. This form of indi- 
vidualism is known as psychologistic individualism, or as individualistic 
psychologism. 
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Proposition 4 is not explicitly stated by writers on the present con- 
troversy, and it is not the only proposition which renders the two sides 
of our schema incompatible with each other. However, in my view, it is 
often implicit in many works on the controversy, old and new. Indeed 
it is sometimes so obviously implicit in these works that I find it a little 
puzzling that so few people have noticed it and have found it worthy 
of a comment. Whether proposition 4 is acceptable or not, refraining 
from stating it explicitly may easily lead to confusion. It is one thing to 
state explicitly that all individualism is psychologistic and quite another 
thing to confuse individualism with psychologism. 

Psychologism is the programme of explaining all social phenomena 
solely with the aid of psychological theory. If the psychological theory 
which is to explain social phenomena is individual psychology, then 
our psychologism is of the individualist brand, while if it is collective 
psychology, then our psychologism is of the collectivist or holist brand. 
Thus, while Freud’s attempt at a psychological explanation of some 
social phenomena (religion, leadership) is individualist, Jung’s similar 
attempt is collectivist or holist, since he assumes the existence of group- 
subconsciousness. Similarly, Plato’s theory of the state is an attempt to 
explain class structure, not institutionally, but psychologically—as re- 
flecting the mental structure of the state. We thus have two divisions— 
psychologism versus institutionalism, and individualism versus holism 
—which yield four possible programmes: (a) psychologism-cum-indi- 
vidualism (the main stream of the individualist tradition); (5) insti- 
tutionalism-cum-holism (the main stream of holism or collectivism) ; 
(c) psychologism-cum-holism (in rare examples like Plato’s and Jung’s 
theories); and perhaps (d) institutionalism-cum-individualism. (It 
should be added, perhaps, that these are by no means all the possibili- 
ties; cybernetics, for instance, falls into none of the four categories men- 
tioned here.) The fourth possibility (d) is precisely what is denied by 
proposition 4. It is the central thesis of the present essay that proposition 
4 is false. 





Individualism Holism 
Psychologism | a c 


ee : } | 
Institutionalism d b 
' 


———____—_ 





Admittedly proposition 4 is prima facie very convincing. It entails that 
either all statements about societies and social institutions should be 
taken at their face value or all of them should be viewed as shorthand 
assertions about many individuals. It sounds rather ad hoc to claim, as 
institutionalist-individualists have to claim, that some of these statements 
(say about the state of war between Britain and Germany) have to be 
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taken at their face value, and some of these statements (about Ger- 
many’s desire to win the war or its fight against Britain) have to be 
viewed as shorthand assertions about individuals. This may partly 
explain the fact that traditionally social philosophers accepted proposi- 
tion 4 without discussing it. 

And yet, in spite of this prima facie argument in favour of proposition 4, 
Popper rejects it. He asserts that ‘wholes’ do exist (though, of course, not 
in the same sense in which people exist), but they have no (distinct) 
interests. These ‘wholes’ are social groups as well as social institutions 
—in the widest sense of the word, and covering a wide variety, from 
customs to constitutions, and from neighbourhoods to states. An insti- 
tution may have aims and interests only when people give it an aim, or 
act in accord with what they consider should be its interest; a society or an 
institution cannot have aims and interests of its own, 

It is obvious that Popper can incorporate both 1(a) and 1(4) into 
a consistent view which is incompatible with both holism and psycholo- 
gistic individualism provided that this view contains the negation of 
proposition 4. And he can incorporate into this view all the other pro- 
positions in the above schema provided that they are interpreted not 
in accordance with proposition 4 but rather in opposition to it. Thus, 
in 2(a), not the aims of institutions but rather their existence affects the 
individual’s behaviour: the existing institutions constitute a part of the 
individual’s circumstances which together with his aims determine his 
behaviour in accordance with 2(b). While according to psychologistic 
individualism only material conditions may be considered as relevant 
circumstances, according to Popper the existence of institutions may be 
considered as relevant circumstances too. This addition enriches 2(5) 
and turns it from the psychologistic rationality principle into what 
Popper calls ‘situational logic’. Similarly, 3(a) is admitted as institu- 
tional analysis not by admitting that the aims of institutions constrain 
the individual’s behaviour, but by admitting that the existence and 
characteristics of institutions (as well as people’s adoption of definite 
attitudes towards them) constrain the individual’s behaviour, according 
to the logic of his situation. 3(5) is the theory of institutional reform, of 
the way people may alter an institutional situation so as to abolish or 
enforce social constraints, and alter other people’s attitudes (by resort- 
ing to violence or by democratic means—according to the logic of their 
situation). 

Both 3(a) and 3(4) relate to an important aspect of human behaviour 
—the unintended social consequences of individual actions. The institu- 
tional analysis (3(a)) will show how people act under certain circum- 
stances in a way to forward their own aims, and in so doing affect the 
social system. In particular this will be so when their action is a reform 
of institutions (3(5)). It is the very combination of 3(a) and 3(b) which 
renders the unintended consequences so important and which amounts 
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to a theory of social change. It would be deserving of the title ‘social 
dynamics’ had not this title been used differently by some sociologists. 
The holist social dynamics is but a historicist assertion of the goal or 
destiny of the social whole; it has no explanatory power. The psycholo- 
gistic individualist social dynamics is but an idea about the interaction 
of many individuals; it is far too complicated to be capable of develop- 
ment in any detail. None of these views of social dynamics accord with 
the following sketch of a simple example of social change. Consider the 
institutional circumstances (3(a)) under which some workers find it 
profitable to organize a trade union for collective bargaining (3(b)). 
In these new institutional circumstances following the formation of a 
trade union (3(a)), other workers will find it profitable to organize 
as well (3(6)). This subsequent situation in which most workers are 
organized (3(a)) makes it desirable for the employers to organize 
(3(6)). The existence of both workers’ and employers’ organizations 
will profoundly influence the relations between worker and employer 
(3(a)); and it may even bring about the government’s intervention, 
perhaps in the form of new legislation (3(b)). Thus, unintentionally, 
the first trade union organisers have started a social avalanche. 

I should add, in parenthesis, that many thinkers seem to have felt the 
need for a via media between the two traditional views, and even for a 
consistent synthesis between the reasonable elements in them. I main- 
tain that Popper has succeeded in carrying out this intuitively felt pro- 
gramme, thus rendering explicit the approach which in fact underlies 
the fruitful and reasonable part of existing social studies, while retain- 
ing the central thesis of individualism, namely the thesis that only 
individuals have aims and responsibilities. 


In the rest of this essay I shall try to elaborate points stated in the first 
section. I shall entirely ignore psychologistic holism, and discuss, from 
the methodological aspect, institutionalist holism, psychologistic indi- 
vidualism, and institutionalist individualism. I shall then conclude with 
a comment on the metaphysical views behind these approaches. 


II 


In this section I shall try to criticize holism from a methodological 
rather than from a metaphysical viewpoint. I shall not discuss the exist- 
ence or non-existence of group-interests (or of group-minds), but stress 
the metaphysical character* of any assumption concerning group-inter- 
ests, and the danger involved in not recognizing this metaphysical 
character, or in regarding holism as ‘scientific’. 

The major question to which holism gives rise concerns the relation 
between the distinct interests of the group and those of the individuals 
belonging to it. Logically, these two kinds of interest may be in harmony 
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or in conflict. The diversity of individuals’ interests forces one to admit 
that the group’s interest may be in conflict with some individuals’ inter- 
ests. One has to decide then, in case of a conflict of individual and the 
group’s interest, which of these is, or should be, dominant. (1) One may 
assert that in case of conflict the group’s interests should be dominant. 
In this case one merely advocates a collectivist morality. (2) One may 
assert that the group’s interest is dominant, if not now, then at least 
‘in the long run’, even without being imposed on its individual members 
who may all act against it. In this case, one expresses a fatalist view or 
a prophecy about things to come; Popper has tried to show (in his 
Poverty of Historicism) the barrenness and unscientific character of such 
prophecies. (3) One may assert that in case of conflict the group’s 
interest is latent, and comes into play only when the group’s members’ 
interests alter so as to coincide with the group’s interest. This is the pat- 
tern of many widespread popular beliefs. As a naive example we may 
take the myth that when all Jews keep the Sabbath the Messiah will 
come. The newest theory which follows this pattern is that the leader 
discovers the destiny of his group; this is but a variation on the book 
of Exodus. All the variants which follow this pattern are obviously meta- 
physical; its main interest, I think, lies in its relation to a specific moral 
philosophy of the individual’s responsibility to the collective. (This kind 
of morality falls neither under the heading of collectivist morality nor 
under the heading of individualistic morality—the two kinds of morality 
discussed in Popper’s Open Society.*) (4) The only other alternative 
seems to be this: the group’s interest always and necessarily manifests 
itself in, and acts through, some individuals’ aims and interests. One 
may state a scientific theory while following this pattern, by specifying 
the individuals whose aims are identical with the group’s interests and 
by specifying these individuals’ aims and circumstances. But then the 
assertion about the identity of these individuals’ and the group’s inter- 
ests which that theory would contain, will be redundant in the sense 
that the testability of the explanatory power of that theory will not 
diminish with the omission of this assertion. If this assertion is omitted 
the theory will accord with the pattern of institutionalistic individual- 
ism, but if this assertion is not omitted one may be tempted to stick to it 
when the scientific part of the theory is refuted. For, being unscientific, 
this assertion is irrefutable and can be safely upheld, though this 
amounts to dogmatism. I shall now discuss two examples of this kind of 
holism, Marxism and Functionalism. 

What Marx said about class interest is hardly open to rational argu- 
ment and is thus metaphysical, while his assertions concerning the way 
class interest manifests itself in the individual’s action are open to criti- 
cism and are scientific. For example, one can criticize Marx by pointing 
out that a worker’s interest does not always coincide with that of his 
fellow worker, and adduce empirical examples to this effect. Of course, 
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one may dismiss such criticism as irrelevant on the grounds that only the 
workers’ ‘short-run’ interests can conflict, but not their ‘long-run’ 
interests.‘ This is the attitude of those who are determined to uphold 
the metaphysical part of Marx’s view dogmatically, even at the expense 
of ignoring the scientific part of Marx’s view. Yet, obviously, it is the 
scientific part which is more interesting and more important. 

Furthermore this attitude may easily lead to a collectivist morality. 
For, by admitting that the class interest may clash with the (‘short-run’) 
interest upon which its members act, one’s views come very close to 
collectivist morality, and they become completely so when priority is 
explicitly given to the class interest itself. Thus, Marxist collectivist 
morality begins with blaming workers for not behaving in accord with 
Marx’s predictions. 

My second example is from current social anthropology. I mention 
it diffidently, because I am not sufficiently familiar with modern anthro- 
pological studies. I understand that in some interpretations function- 
alism is viewed as the attempt to show how the social-group’s interest 
of self-preservation is manifest in the compatibility of different social 
roles, when these coincide either in any one person or in any one situa- 
tion. The scientific part of this approach consists of a variety of specific 
assumptions of the compatibility between specific social roles and of the 
critical examination of these assumptions, and is quite independent of 
any views concerning the group’s interest. In particular it is independ- 
ent of the metaphysical view that a group’s interest is manifest in the 
compatibility of social roles. This metaphysical view leads to the dogma 
that compatibility must exist and to the corollary that there can never 
be any (‘endogenous’) social causes of social change, so that only ‘alien’ 
bodies or factors can cause social change. Gellner’s excellent criticism of 
this dogma seems to me to be quite unanswerable. My point here is that 
this dogma stems from holism and is quite redundant: the parts of func- 
tionalism which are reasonable and interesting are entirely independent 
of it. 

The same may be said about Gellner’s criticism of the functionalist 
doctrine of survival. According to this doctrine social relics do not exist: 
no social institution survives its function: if it exists today it must have 
a function today, and this function will explain and justify its existence 
independently of its history. In my own view there are two strong 
methodological points behind the functionalist doctrine of survival. The 
first is a methodological criticism of the approach which was widespread 
before the rise of functionalism (‘historism’, about which see below, 
Pp. 255): the assumption that an institution once existed is not an explan- 
ation of its existence now, that is to say, of its survival. The second is 
the methodological rule of attempting to explain a seeming social relic 
by assuming it to be something of contemporary significance. We do not 
know which institution is a social relic and which is functioning, and 
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we should investigate such questions with open minds. Yet these two 
sound rules concerning survivals can easily be exaggerated and turned 
into the claim that social relics never exist and that history does not 
matter at all. This is almost identical with the view that all institutions 
operate with perfect harmony, and withstand any external disturb- 
ances by quick and efficient adaptation at the expense of the quick 
elimination of institutions whose services are no longer required. 

The metaphysical and arch-conservative character of this holistic 
view are quite obvious, and the exaggerations it contains well deserve 
Gellner’s criticism. This criticism led Gellner to pose the problems of 
the explanation of survivals and of the place of history in social explana- 
tion, problems which, I suggest, are capable of solution in terms of 
Popper’s situational logic. First, situational logic allows for the existence 
of social relics, as well as for the explanation of their survival. For 
instance, we may explain the survival of an obsolete law as being due 
to the legislative body’s being overworked, or due to respect for the 
printed letter. (Obsolete laws sometimes become significant just because 
they were never formally abolished and because some people discover 
them and use them according to the logic of their situations.) Secondly, 
though it is clearly unsatisfactory to explain the existence of an institu- 
tion merely by assuming its existence in the past, this assumption may 
be an ingredient in a satisfactory explanation. Situational logic brings 
into the explanation of the existence of an institution its immediate 
history, which constitutes the circumstances of individuals. Given the 
institutional arrangement of any one period, we can try to explain its 
preservation, or reform, or abolition, in the next period, in terms of 
rational or purposeful behaviour. Thus, by eliminating group-interest, 
we have all that is reasonable in functionalism without being confined 
to ‘static’ models only. 

To conclude, a holistic theory either has no explanatory power, or 
else it has explanatory power which it would retain when the holistic 
element in it is eliminated. Yet if the holistic element of the theory is 
retained, particularly after its scientific element is empirically refuted, 
then the holistic element leads its adherents to obscurantism and per- 
haps to collectivist morality. This (as I understand it) is Popper’s argu- 
ment against holism—against attributing (distinct) interests to societies 
or to social institutions—quite apart from his metaphysical conviction 
that societies and social institutions, though they do exist, have no (dis- 
tinct) interests. 


III 


In this section I shall criticize psychologistic individualism or indi- 
vidualistic psychologism or simply psychologism (since I shall not 
discuss holistic psychologism this abbreviation can hardly cause any 
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confusion). As in the previous section, my criticism will be methodo- 
logical rather than metaphysical. 

The metaphysical differences between institutionalism and psycho- 
logism somewhat resembles the difference between a drawing and a 
pointillist painting which contains only coloured dots but looks as if it 
contains lines. Psychologism admits institutions into the picture of 
society in the same manner in which the pointillist admits lines into his 
painting—as mere illusions created by oversight of details. In this sec- 
tion I shall discuss not this metaphysical view, but the methodology 
based on it. 

Before coming to that I should point out, in fairness to some adherents 
of psychologism, that originally psychologism was not a programme to 
explain social phenomena but an attempt to design the ideal rational 
society. 

The origin of psychologism seems to me to be the application of 
Bacon’s theory of knowledge to social and political problems.* Bacon 
explained the ability to contribute to scientific progress purely psycho- _ 
logically: an individual possesses this ability only if his mind is in its~.._ 
natural state—only if his mind is free from superstition. And supersti- . 
tion is the result of impatience and self-flattery: impatience leads to 
guessing and self-flattery leads to self-deception which makes it impos- 
sible to get rid of one’s original guess however false it may be and in 
spite of all refutations. This being so, he said, science can develop only 
if we forget all past superstitions and start by observing facts as they are. ~ 
Bacon thus explained social phenomena psychologically: ancient science 
was due to man’s natural open-mindedness; the Mediaeval darkness 
was due to man’s self-deception; and modern science is due to forgetting 
Mediaeval superstitions. Obviously the application of these views to 
social, political, and legal problems is highly radicalist (especially since 
they contain the demand that we should start afresh). Being conscious 
of this, and being a conservative, Bacon repeatedly dissuaded his 
readers from attempting to apply his views to social and legal studies. 
Yet as soon as his views were accepted as the explanation of Newton’s 
incredible success, they led to the radicalism of the eighteenth century.: 
All past institutions were dismissed as irrational together with all past 
views on which they rested; these views were declared to be sheer super- 
stitions. The institution known as modern science was viewed not as an 
institution but as the result of the abolition of the previous (institu- 
tionalized) learning (especially the teaching in Church institutions) 
and reversion to man’s natural capacity to learn.’ Similarly, the hope 
for social reform was the hope not that institutions would be replaced 
by better ones but that they be abolished and give rise to an institution- 
less society of (enlightened) natural men who are able to forward their 
natural interests in the best manner. 

Practically all the leading thinkers of the eighteenth century agreed 
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that the existence of bad institutions vitally depended on people’s irra- 
tional and even superstitious acceptance of them. ‘Nothing appears 
more surprising’, says Hume (in his Essay on The First Principles of 
Government), ‘to those who consider human affairs with a philosophic eye, 
than the easiness with which the many are governed by the few, and the 
implicit submission with which men resign their own sentiments and 
passions to those of their rulers. When we enquire by what means this 
wonder is effected, we shall find that as force is always on the side of the 
governed, the governors have nothing to support them but opinion.’ 
Hume emphasized that the opinion of the governed, by which tyranny 
is maintained, is quite irrational. Although he opposed the use of the 
myth of the social contract as a justification of existing institutions (in 
his essay on The Original Contract), he himself endorsed a less rose- 
coloured version of it (in his essay on The Origin of Government) in order 
to explain the existence of irrational institutions like tyranny. He attri- 
buted some (military) rationality to the act of instituting a government, 
and explained its survival (in peace time) after it had lost its original 
function by the subjects’ irrational force of habit. Rousseau had a similar 
view of tyranny. “The strongest is never strong enough to be always the 
master unless he transfers his strength into right, and obedience into 
duty’, he wrote in his Social Contract (Bk. I, ch. III). Yet he was more 
concerned to stress the irrationality of accepting the right of the 
strongest ‘whose sole result is a mass of inexplicable nonsense’, than to 
explain existing social circumstances. Similarly, Adam Smith had no 
intention to explain slavery on rational lines; he considered it to be 
‘absurd’ and the most inefficient and expensive form of labour; at 
most he was willing to explain it as rooted in people’s ignorance and 
prejudice. 

Thus, the original view behind modern psychologism is the eight- 
eenth-century theory according to which almost all previous institu- 
tions were ‘a mass of inexplicable nonsense’. “The humanist thinkers of 
the Enlightenment’, writes Watkins,® ‘regarded history as a long record 
of unnecessary suffering; but they repudiated the doctrine of original 
sin and attributed the suffering partly to physical causes which might 
be revealed by science and controlled by technology, and partly to 
superstition and ignorance, products of bad education which, they said, 
had rendered man’s natural goodness impotent’. Existing institutions 
are rooted in ‘bad education’; ‘human nature’ is at the root of the per- 
fectly rational future society. The idea that most existing institutions 
are inexplicable with the aid of the rationality principle (2(a)) led to 
the condemnation of these institutions, not of the principle. Only the 
ideal liberal Utopia can be fully explained by the rationality principle, 
for this society is perfectly rational as in it human nature operates 
unimpeded by institutions, or by the ‘mass of inexplicable nonsense’ on 
which institutions are based. 
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According to the humanist thinkers of the Enlightenment, not only 
the ideal society but also its rise can be explained purely psychologically 
—by reference to human nature alone: once people see that the existing 
order is superstitious they will cease to accept it, by which very act . 
they will have created the ideal society. This naive view was attacked ° 
from two sides, the traditionalist and the extreme radicalist. The tradi- * 
tionalists defended society’s need for some blind obedience (‘super- 
stition’ is the individualists’ name for the same). The extreme radi- 
calists demanded that the state (or some other institution) should use 
radical means to eradicate bad institutions and the superstitious educa- 
tion on which they rest. The traditionalists naturally moved towards 
holism as did those extreme radicalists who noticed that what they 
demanded was no longer the abolition of all institutions but rather the 
establishment of some new institutions in order to destroy some older 
ones: they started to view the scene as a battlefield in which old and new 
institutions (or classes, or social forces) were struggling. (L. Pearce 
Williams’ very interesting paper concerning the debate about the re- 
form of education immediately after the French Revolution® presents 
a detailed historical example of such a development.) The eighteenth- 
century psychologistic programme of planning a future liberal Utopia 
ended with its failure to produce this Utopia after the French Revolu- 
tion. It has two intellectual heirs, however: the anarchist movement, 
and the nineteenth-century psychologistic programme of explaining 
existing social phenomena, whose chief promoters were Comte and Mill. 

It is a most interesting fact that there is no other difference between 
the eighteenth-century psychologism and the nineteenth-century psy- 
cologism but that the one was a programme to design the perfectly 
rational society and the other was a programme to explain the existing 
societies. Both had at their disposal nothing but physical circumstances 
and the psychology which is equally applicable to all individuals— 
namely, human nature. 

The nineteenth-century psychologistic programme reflects a com- 
promise between the desire to explain social entities which could no 
longer be explained away and the traditional (mistaken) individualistic 
aversion from the admission of social entities (or ‘holistic entities’ as 
Gellner calls them).° But this in itself does not explain the persistence 
of the idea that only human nature should be used in the explanation 
of social phenomena. The persistence of this idea can be explained 
by reference to other opinions which were common to both the 
eighteenth- and the nineteenth-century individualists. Common to both 
groups is the view that a satisfactory theory must be an assertion about 
the essence of the phenomena explained by that theory; and the essence 
of all human phenomena is human nature. Common to both groups 
(especially with regard to Mill) is also the idea that explaining a social 
set-up rationally (2(6)) is tantamount to justifying it. I shall not discuss 
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these two ideas, since there is a stronger argument for allowing only 
human nature to enter our explanation of social phenomena: including 
the psychology of people as we know them would seem to make our 
explanation too easy, ad hoc, and uninteresting. It would enable us to 
explain monogamy by the monogamous tendencies of the individual 
members of a monogamous society, and polygamy by the polygamous 
tendencies of the individual members of the polygamous society. This 
unsatisfactory mode of explanation will be ruled out if we allow only 
human nature to be used as the psychological element in our explana- 
tion. For, by definition, human nature is common to all members of 
mankind. For the sake of clarity I shall call the kind of psychologism 
which has only human nature at its disposal ‘traditional psychologism’ 
and the opposite kind of psychologism ‘vulgar psychologism’. 

Traditional psychologism is a daring programme. It is the suggestion 
that we should not be satisfied with any explanation of social phen- 
omena unless this explanation is an assertion about human nature and 
material circumstances. Hence, it is the suggestion that we should 
explain the variety of social phenomena by assuming a variety of 
material circumstances (since human nature is unalterable). But many 
social phenomena and their varieties hardly depend on material circum- 
stances—take language as an obvious example. Hence traditional 
psychologism seems to be untenable. The only way out of this difficulty 
is the suggestion that we should explain today’s variety of social 
phenomena not by reference to the varieties of today’s material circum- 
stances, but by reference to the varieties of material circumstances of 
today as well as of yesterday. (This renders the psychologistic pro- 
gramme a version of historism,'! namely of the programme to ex- 
plain phenomena by relating their history.) 

But this would not help either. If we want to explain. a child’s 
adaptation to an institution without taking as given the fact that its 
parents are adapted to it, we have to explain the parents’ being adapted 
to it by reference to their childhood. This regress will be an unsuccessful 
attempt to eliminate statements about institutions from our own 
explanation, unless we assume that there was at least one moment in 
the society’s history in which only material environment and human 
nature determined rational action. Hence traditional psychologism is 
pushed to the unintended view that every society had a definite histori- 
cal beginning. This view is dismissed by Popper as ‘the methodological 
myth of the social contract’ (Open Society, ii, 93). 

The methodological myth of the social contract seems to be em- 
ployed in the creation of various kinds of historical myths. Sometimes 
these are stories about collective events which left their impressions on 
the further developments of the societies in which they occurred. A 
famous example of such a myth is Freud’s description of the beginning 
of society and the creation of the Oedipus complex as the outcome of a 
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specific event of a collective father-killing. Other myths are stories 
about strong individuals who left their impact on posterity. A famous 
example of this is Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship. For my part, I view 
Carlyle’s effort as an attempt to solve a problem within the framework 
of individualism but in a manner designed to render it as indistinguish- 
able from holism as possible; his solution was intended to be a bridge 
along which one could easily pass from the individualists’ to the holists’ 
camp. Stripped of its holistic hero-worship, however, Carlyle’s mythol- 
ogy would be a part of a more general discussion of the contribution 
of past events to the shaping of our present societies. And the unheroic 
impression which Cleopatra’s nose is alleged to have made on poor 
Antony is as good an instance of such an event as the heroic entry of 
Carlyle’s Odin onto the historical and social stage. 

I do not wish to challenge the prominence of Cleopatra’s nose in the 
historiographic literature, but rather to claim that it is too far-fetched 
as a part of an explanation of today’s social set-up. If the psychologistic 
programme is to be carried out successfully, we have not only to trace 
the historical origin of a specific social characteristic, but also to 
explain how the effect of a historical event has persisted through the 
ages.'? Hence, the explanation of today’s social set-up must contain a 
description of yesterday’s set-up and an assumption which explains the 
emergence of today’s set-up from yesterday’s set-up. But these two 
assumptions are quite sufficient, and we should therefore start with 
them, although, of course, having provided an explanation of today’s 
set-up, we may try to explain yesterday’s set-up (and its roots in that 
of the day before yesterday). 

And yet it should be noticed, perhaps, that unlike holism, traditional 
psychologism sometimes does lead to theories which are open to 
criticism and even to empirical criticism. Thus, psychologistic attempts 
to explain some social events by stressing the roles of certain individuals 
(rather than of the institutional set-up) in history, has provoked admir- 
able criticisms such as Tolstoy’s (in War and Peace). Similarly, Mill’s 
contention that economics is based only on the universal disposition 
to get rich, though uninteresting is at least criticizable. Indeed it was 
criticized by pointing out that the competitive system does not follow 
from the disposition to get rich, and that economic competition is not 
universal. This criticism led to the psychologistic claim that primitive 
people, who do not have competition (and are therefore primitive), do 
not compete because of climatic conditions which make people lazy or 
contented etc. Yet competition has been found even among some 
primitive people, though not the competition Mill knew. 

Difficulties of this kind are not due to some specific errors but due 
to the poverty of the tools which the traditional psychologistic pro- 
gramme offers to its adherents. This can be seen more intuitively, 
perhaps, if we look at an imaginary future than if we look at the past. 
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Assume that the future of mankind is going to be better. Since, ultim- 
ately, all the tools the adherents of psychologism can use in order to 
explain (or predict) this future are again the unalterable human nature 
and physical conditions, they are almost bound to say that, if the 
future is going to be better in any sense, it is going to be better because 
of some sort of improvement of our physical conditions—the develop- 
ment of science and technology. This is why the Utopianists of the Age 
of Reason lay such stress on the advancement of learning, as Watkins 
rightly remarks (see p. 253 above). This is why Robert Owen expressed 
his optimism by claiming that the improvement of man’s material 
conditions is going to cause improvement of man’s general conditions: 
according to traditional psychologism ultimately there is almost 
nothing else which can cause any improvement. Nowadays the error 
of this view is, regrettably perhaps, only too obvious. We know that 
the future of mankind depends less on technological success and more 
on our ability or inability to create effective institutional means for 
preventing the misuse of our technological achievements. 

So much about traditional psychologism. Unlike traditional psycho- 
logism, which offers too few tools for the explanation of social phen- 
omena, vulgar psychologism offers too many tools. It allows one to 
attribute to individuals all the characteristics of the society to which 
they belong. It is not only ad hoc, but also untenable, as it allows one 
to assume conflicting characteristics in order to explain conflicting 
institutions, institutionalized conflicts, and other undesired social 
phenomena. For example, adherents of vulgar psychologism would 
and did explain unemployment by claiming that workers are lazy. 
This approach, when pushed far enough, becomes plainly ridiculous 
and ceases to be individualistic, as it would render the rationality 
principle (2(a)) inapplicable to messy situations. 

Adherents of vulgar psychologism can hardly be expected to have 
discussed this criticism explicitly. Nonetheless, one may view certain 
ideas as attempts to mitigate it, as, for instance, the following sugges- 
tions. (1) Unemployment is desired by some individuals. (2) Unem- 
ployment is not yet understood for want of factual information. 
(3) Unemployment is an unintended consequence of rational behaviour. 

According to the first suggestion it is not the unemployed who want 
to have unemployment, but some other people. This is a version of 
what Popper calls ‘the conspiracy theory of society’:!* every social evil 
is desired and brought about by some wicked people. This theory is 
entirely metaphysical. It allegedly explains (evil) social phenomena by 
attributing (evil) intentions to some people but it does not tell us why 
these sinister people rather than well-wishers enforce their intentions 
on others. The statement that those who are engaged in wars are 
wicked is an unsatisfactory explanation of wars; the statement that the 
industrial magnates love war (or money or power) is no explanation 
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of wars unless one adds to it assumptions concerning the social circum- 
stances which makes them capable of imposing their wills on others. 
(This criticism is due to Marx.) Hence, any admissible explanation of 
social evils by conspiracy assumes the existence of some previous social 
circumstances, which contained some other social evils. The suggestion 
that those can be explained by previous conspiracies would lead 
to a rather funny version of the methodological myth of the social 
contract. 

According to the second suggestion, before we can attempt to explain 
any social phenomena, we simply have to collect indiscriminately all 
factual information about all individuals involved in the social setting 
in which the phenomena took place, and when sufficient information 
about them is known, their social setting will be known and the phen- 
omena in question explained. In order to understand unemployment, 
it is suggested, we must know much more about the workers, their 
employers, their organizers, etc. etc. I shall call this view ‘inductivist 
psychologism’. 

Inductivist psychologism may be the view that the multitude of 
facts will array themselves into a picture just like the points in the 
pointillist painting do. This would only raise the question of why do 
the facts fall into pattern; the increasingly detailed description is not 
an explanation; on the contrary, the more facts we describe, the more 
we want explanations. Moreover, the more facts we describe, the less 
will they fall into pattern by themselves. Those who want to collect 
more facts in order to explain a given fact usually admit all this, but 
they claim that we can find a good explanation only if we have know- 
ledge of sufficiently many facts to adduce this explanation from— 
according to the Baconian method of induction. 

According to the Baconian view the proper method of inquiry is to 
collect many facts, to adduce from them theories, to adduce from these 
theories more general theories (the axiomata media), and to go on in- 
creasing the generality of our theories until we arrive at the most 
general theory—to the essence of things. The general theory will 
explain the less general theories in succession and, ultimately, it will 
explain the original fact from which it is adduced. Obviously, then, 
since the essence of human phenomena is human nature, advocating 
the application of the Baconian method to human phenomena seems 
to be advocating traditional psychologism.’* Moreover, according to 
Baconian inductivism raising problems is dangerous since it prevents 
one from observing facts indiscriminately. Hence inductivists should 
not bother about how the general theory of human nature would 
explain the less general theories (the axiomata media), nor need they 
bother about how it would explain undesired social institutions. The 
faith in the possibility of adducing more and more general theories 
from observed facts reassures one that the most general theory of 
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human nature will ultimately appear and that then all will be quite 
clear. The only trouble with this faith is that it is based on logical 
errors. 

The third suggestion is Max Weber’s individualistic ideal type 
approach. It is the suggestion that we should describe the average or 
typical member of a given society or social group by attributing to 
him some typical social characteristics and by trying to explain (or pre- 
dict) his having other typical social characteristics (especially the 
undesired ones) as the unintended consequences of his rational or purposeful 
behaviour in his typical environment. 

Weber and his followers have succeeded in applying his approach 
fruitfully, producing along its lines interesting theories which are open 
to critical argument. Weber’s approach may be viewed as a devulgarized 
version of vulgar psychologism. Hence, at least one version of psycho- 
logism is fruitful. However, I wish to stress two points in this connexion. 
First, Weber’s own appraisal of his approach seems to be that it is an 
improved version of traditional psychologism, not of vulgar psycho- 
logism. Secondly Weber’s approach is defective in its being applicable 
only to a narrow range of problems. 

As to the first point, it explains the function of Weber’s repulsive 
theory of the charisma. According to this theory the origin of any ideal 
type is a historical individual who had strong magical hypnotic 
powers (‘charisma’ is Weber’s term for these powers) which he used 
in order to force his friends and acquaintances to imitate him. Now 
this theory seems to be a historical explanation of the diversity of 
societies (or of ideal types) by reference to human nature alone—it is 
yet another version of the methodological myth of the social contract. 
But Weber’s theory of the charisma is not individualistic: according to 
it the rise of the ideal type is not a result of individuals’ rational or 
purposeful behaviour but of their being hypnotized. Moreover, the 
charisma theory is criticizable in the same way as the conspiracy theory: 
although charisma (like conspiracy) is a (small) part of social life, 
the charisma theory (like the conspiracy theory) is no explanation as 
yet. 

Ignoring Weber’s myth of the charisma, we remain with two other 
alternative ways of interpreting Weber’s individualistic ideal type 
approach. The one way is to view it as an improved version of vulgar 
psychologism and the other is to view it as a version of institutionalism. 
According to the institutionalist interpretation of Weber’s approach 
only the institutionalized characteristics may be attributed to the ideal 
type, while according to the psychologistic approach there is no basis 
for the distinction between the institutionalized and the uninstitutional- 
ized characteristics of the members of the society in question. Since 
the whole point about the characteristics of the ideal type is that they 
persist, one can clearly see that the application of Weber’s approach 
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will be more successful and interesting if we attribute to the ideal type 
only institutional characteristics. This is what Watkins makes of 
Weber’s theory. He emphasizes!® 


that the personality of a man in society comprises dispositions both of a more 
private and temperamental kind, and of a more public and institutional 
kind. Only certain individuals are disposed to weep during the death-scene 
in Othello, but all policemen are disposed to blow their whistles, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and any Speaker in the House of Commons is disposed 
to disallow parliamentary criticism of exercises of the Prerogative. And these 
more public and institutional dispositions, which may vary very little when 
one man undertakes another’s role, can be abstracted from the total, varie- 
gated flux of dispositions, and so provide the social scientist with a fairly 
stable subject-matter. 


Now I fully agree with this keen observation of Watkins’, but I have 
to stress that though it is a fair and commonsensical comment on 
Weber’s approach, it is not a part of it. The comment explains why 
this approach was successful; but those who apply this approach need 
not know why it is successful and therefore they have no need to 
mention institutions even though the characteristics which they 
attribute to their ideal types happen to be institutional. The advantage 
of speaking of (institutional) characteristics of the ideal type, instead of 
speaking of institutions (and of institutional roles) proper, is rather 
plain: this mode of speaking evades the problem of whether institutions 
exist (1(a)), and, if they exist, whether they have distinct aims and 
interests of their own (4). In other words, the whole advantage of 
Weber’s approach is that it can be viewed as psychologistic and it can 
be viewed as institutionalistic. For those who have decided upon these 
issues, this advantage of Weber’s approach disappears, while its dis- 
advantages, the great limitations upon its range of applicability, 
remain. Briefly, they are these. 

As Watkins has pointed out, Weber’s approach allows one to attribute 
to the typical individual only public and institutional characteristics, 
so that it does not enable us to explain satisfactorily effects of detailed 
characteristics of one prominent individual and other detailed events 
of (social) history: Weber’s approach ties us too much to the typical. 
This, it seems quite obvious, leads to further and much more sesious 
limitations. Weber’s approach leaves no room for sociologically 
significant yet untypical characteristics (such as the more abstract 
institutions which leave no mark on any typical individual) and the 
untypical cases of specific and unique institutional reforms.1* At most 
it allows one to assume (without debate) changes which constitute the 
emergence of a new society (i.e. of new ideal types). It allows us to 
explain social evils as unintended consequences of purposeful behaviour, 
but it does not allow room for purposeful institutional reform. Conse- 
quently it is inapplicable even to the case of the typical reformer of 
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institutions. And all this is in exchange for not having to mention 
institutions explicitly! 

Weber’s approach is on the borderline between psychologism and 
institutionalism. At most it can be made to appear psychologistic. But 
we need not insist on this point. Even if it were psychologistic it would 
not render psychologism a satisfactory programme. It seems incredible 
that intended social reform—quite a commonplace in Weber’s days— 
could not in his time be placed satisfactorily in any methodological 
framework. The reason for this, I suggest, is the universal and tacit 
acceptance of the proposition (4) that if institutions exist, they are 
things with independent aims, interests and destinies. Weber’s approach 
was certainly the best at the time when the tacit acceptance of this 
proposition caused a confusion between individualism and psycho- 
logism; it is better to evade a confusion than to succumb to it; but it is 
still better to clear it and to identify the error upon which it is based. 


IV 


In this section I shall try to defend institutionalist-individualism by 
showing that it does not suffer from the central difficulties which the 
two traditional approaches encounter. 

The main problems for holists concerns the relations between the 
social aims and the aims of individuals. Since, according to institution- 
alist-individualism, social aims do not exist, it does not raise these 
problems. The main difficulty of psychologism stems from the im- 
possibility of explaining different social set-ups psychologically. Ad- 
mitting institutions as an element in sociological explanation, institu- 
tionalist-individualism does not encounter this difficulty. 

I shall now briefly argue that the two traditional approaches do 
not enable us to explain intended institutional reform, and they do 
not even enable us to explain the absence of reform.17 

It is obvious from general considerations that conscious institutional 
reform cannot be explained along either of the two traditional lines. 
For, according to holism, any change of an institution is a natural 
change—be it growth or decay—and according to psychologistic 
individualism institutional reform is but the unintended consequence 
of rational or purposeful action (since institutions as such do not exist). 
No doubt there is much truth in each of these descriptions, or rather 
in their combination. ‘Only a minority of social institutions are con- 
sciously designed,’ writes Popper (Open Society, ii, 93), ‘while the vast 
majority have just “grown’”’ as the undesigned results of human actions 
. .. and we can add that even most of the successfully designed . . . do 
not turn out according to plan... .” Yet very many institutions are 
consciously designed, and for certain definite purposes; and this is inex- 
plicable along the traditional lines. Moreover, as almost all institutions 
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may act as a constraint on some persons in some instances, they 
are always prone to induce these persons to attempt to reform them. 
In cases in which it is obvious that reform would be costly and lead to 
little benefit, one would hardly raise the question of reform; and yet, 
obvious as the answer to it may be, as long as the question of reform 
is not a priort ruled out, our discussion is not quite on the traditional 
lines. 

Let us take an example of how an obvious case of the absence of 
reform leads to mystification because holism leaves no room to discuss 
even the absence of reform. Let us consider Durkheim’s idea that law- 
breakers serve society by reminding its members of the existence of 
the laws which they break. This functionalist idea seems to be highly 
unsatisfactory, because it seems to be the result of a determination to 
explain any event as one which contributes towards social cohesion 
in the face of schisms and disintegration. And yet somehow one tends 
to admit that there is more to Durkheim’s idea than just this. To my 
surprise I found that some students of sociology are still unable to 
state simply the reasonable element in Durkheim’s idea. It is, of course, 
the truism that punishment may be used as a deterrent; and that when 
it is a successful deterrent it strengthens the law. But this is by no means 
universally the case. Therefore, a full explanation of a specific case of a 
crime followed by a punishment which strengthens the law has to be 
an explanation of the following facts: that the law was broken (rather 
than universally observed); that the criminal was punished (rather 
than ignored or rewarded); and that the punishment acted as a 
deterrent (and was neither ignored nor opposed by the public). Parts 
of the explanation are often so obvious that they are not stated explicitly; 
but while the explanation is restated in a holistic fashion these parts are 
silently omitted. 

To take another example, we know that there exist no public tele- 
phone directories in Moscow. The following simple explanation of this 
fact may be true or false but it is quite open to rational argument: the 
authorities fear that telephone directories will be used by prospective 
reformers (‘counter-revolutionaries’) in order to communicate and 
organize a reform movement. The unintended consequences of the 
authorities’ behaviour are very interesting, especially for those who 
wish to know under what conditions such highly centralized control 
will lead to a complete collapse of the social system. Thus, our explana- 
tion of this society and its ability or inability to remain unaltered for 
long necessarily contains a discussion of possible changes and prospec- 
tive reformers. 

The same examples will show the inadequacy of psychologism (in all 
its versions). Take punishment again. What distinguishes it (at least 
in democratic societies) from personal revenge is, according to some 
adherents of psychologism, the consent which the judge’s norms receive 
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from many individuals. This explanation is refuted by any case of 
punishment which comes after public demand for reform of the law 
upon which that punishment is based but before the reform is imple- 
mented. The adherent of psychologism may now try to modify his 
theory, but he will have to modify it while taking account of the situa- 
tion in which the refuting instance has occurred, thus risking his 
psychologism altogether. This point will be more obvious when we 
take our second example of stringent central control over all the 
citizens’ activities. 

The existence of such a central control is the most eloquent evidence, 
if evidence is wanted, for the view that personally the citizens subject 
to it are highly disposed to reform, and yet it is the (institutional) 
control which makes reform less practicable. Thus, although personally 
Hungarians nowadays are by and large more disposed to reform than 
Britons, institutionally Britain is more disposed to reform than Hungary. 
Admittedly the increase of individual people’s discontent will tempt a 
prospective rebel in Hungary to act, but his action, his attempt to 
institutionalize this discontent, is psychologistically inexplicable. 
Psychologism blocks the way to the explanation of the fact that success 
in creating institutions expressing and co-ordinating the existing dis- 
content constitutes a successful revolution or a major step towards it. 

Admitting such criticisms, some adherents of psychologism view in- 
stitutional reforms not as the spread of new attitudes but as the simul- 
taneous occurrences of many individuals’ decisions which are caused 
by the spread of the new attitudes. This view is nothing but the 
admission that psychologism leaves no room for the explanation of the 
fact that individuals choose to act in a co-ordinated fashion. 

The adherent of psychologism will claim, perhaps, that the boot is 
on the other foot. He will admit that co-ordination exists, but he will 
want to explain this co-ordination (psychologically) and not take it for 
granted as the institutionalist would. This retort is not void of sub- 
stance, for institutionalism does allow one to take the existing institu- 
tional co-ordinations for granted. Yet ultimately the retort is based on 
an error. The institutionalist programme is neither to assume the 
existence of all co-ordinations nor to explain all of them, but rather to 
assume the existence of some co-ordination in order to explain the existence 
of some other co-ordinations. It is an error to assume that the only satis- 
factory explanation of institutions is by assumptions which say nothing 
about institutions. Admittedly such an explanation, if it were possible, 
would be highly desirable (as it would be simpler and thus more open 
to critical argument). But there exists a very obvious reason which 
makes it impossible to produce such explanation. It is what I would call 
*‘Popper’s rational principle of institutional reform’, and it is this. How- 
ever bad the existing institutional co-ordinations are a prospective 
reformer will try his best to make use of them in his attempt to reform 
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them or to abolish them. Therefore, the existing social co-ordinations 
will constitute an important factor in determining the rational or 
purposeful behaviour of the prospective reformer, in determining the 
likelihood of success, the cost of the reform, and the expected benefit 
from it. 









In my previous two sections I have tried to argue that all reasonable 
explanations within the holistic and psychologistic frameworks can be 
formulated within Popper’s institutionalist-individualist methodology 
—situational logic. In the present section I have gone further and stated 
that almost all reasonable explanations of social phenomena, when 
fully stated, cannot be fitted into the previous frameworks but can be 
fitted into situational logic. In brief, almost all serious social thinkers 
have employed situational logic even though Popper was the first to 
formulate it. This last assertion of mine may be true or false, but it is 
certainly no more inconsistent than the widely accepted assertion that 
Euclid used rules of mathematical logic (like reductio ad absurdum) long 
before mathematical logicians formulated them. I should even stress 
that adherents of psychologism were often ardent reformers of social 
institutions, just as Aristotle often used inferences which cannot form 
part of his logic. Although the employment of situational logic is not 
new, its formulation is. And it forms a great advance relative to the 
untenable holistic scheme and the untenable psychologistic scheme, and 
even relative to Weber’s acceptable though narrow scheme of indi- 
vidualistic ideal type. 



























Vv 


This section concerns the nature of society and social and political 
institutions as such, and is therefore metaphysical. According to 
holism society is a super-individual; according to psychologistic individualism 
society is the sum-total of individuals’ interactions; according to institution- 
alistic-individualism society is the conventional means of co-ordination between 
individual actions. This last view is known as contractualism or con- 
ventionalism. 

A defence of any view must constitute in answering the criticism 
launched against this view and in showing that it is preferable to all 
the existing alternatives to it. More one cannot do, for it is always 
possible that future criticism will show the unacceptability of that view 
and future thinking might bring about better alternatives. In accord- 
ance with this attitude, I shall now try to discuss the criticism of con- 
ventionalism or contractualism and then argue that it is preferable to 
holism and to psychologism. 

There exist two objections to conventionalism or contractualism: the 
one is that the convention or contract was never signed; the other is 
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that while one may contract out of a convention or a contract one 
cannot contract out of society. The first objection is slight: conven- 
tionalism or contractualism need not entail the view that a contract 
was ever signed; an individual gives his implicit consent to an existing 
contract every time that he acts in accordance with it, even while 
attempting to abolish it. No one ever stops any individual from con- 
tracting out of any convention. Here proposers of the second objection 
(like Adam Smith) will point out that such people as policemen and 
magistrates see to it that no individual contracts out of the existing 
institutions, and that therefore institutions are not contracts. But this 
is an error. What an individual cannot do is to force other individuals, 
policemen or no policemen, to contract out of a convention. The law- 
breaker is the person who, by the act of breaking a law, contracts out; 
if the other individuals in his society do not contract out they will try 
to catch and punish him in accordance with the laws (namely the 
conventions) which they adopt; if they contract out as well, he will 
not be punished, and that is all there is to it. 

Undoubtedly, any individual’s decision as to whether or not to 
contract out of any given convention may depend on the question of 
whether or not he thinks other individuals are tempted to contract out 
as well. This is how individual actions are co-ordinated, not only when 
they conform to a given convention but also when (as the unintended 
consequence of existing convention or as the result of the develop- 
ment of new ideas) they are highly disposed towards accepting a 
new convention or towards abolishing or reforming an existing 
convention. 

What the critics of conventionalism seem to have missed is that 
although one person’s contracting out of an institution depends on 
other people’s choice, it is, ultimately, his own choice. Moreover, 
they seem to have missed the point that when one chooses to act one 
does not necessarily like the conditions under which one acts. Choice is 
often between evils, and the aim is to choose the lesser evil. Why anti- 
conventionalists view the abidance by tyranny as stronger an objection 
to conventionalism than the willingness to die on the barricades I do 
not know. Both of these kinds of behaviour are—to me at any rate— 
profoundly puzzling. And yet only conventionalism, I think, allows for 
both of them; the holistic view and the psychologistic view amount to 
giving up hope ever to understand them. 

Totalitarians have often claimed that conventions which they con- 
tracted out of were ‘mere pieces of paper’ or mere customs, while those 
which suited them were ‘real’. The plain fact is that all conventions 
are ‘mere pieces of paper’—that without agreement to abide by it any 
institution is void. (Otherwise these tyrants’ propaganda machines 
would have been quite unnecessary.) This was known already to Hume 
and Rousseau (see above, p. 253), and was merely smoke-screened by 
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holistic propaganda. And yet this holistic propaganda contains a 
strong point which is this. 

Although any convention may in principle be discarded, people do 
want to have some conventions; it is better to have almost any law and 
order (i.e. conventional co-ordination) than to have none. This anti- 
anarchistic contention can be used in order to explain rationally 
people’s abidance by tyranny without thereby justifying tyranny. For 
it is a poor justification of a system that it is preferable only to complete 
disorder. Realizing this, most of those who are subject to tyranny will 
try to reform it. Admittedly some people accept tyranny because their 
illusion that it is government by force rather than by convention leads 
them to expect from it more security or more efficiency. Admittedly, 
some people accept tyranny because they benefit from it, or hope to 
benefit from it, and some people accept tyranny just because they 
admire tyrants. But most people, I contend, abide by tyranny merely 
because they see no other way of keeping alive and may wait for the 
first opportunity to organize and overthrow it. And a significant part 
of this attitude is people’s realization of the bitter truth that even 
tyranny may be preferable to total disorder. This realization may 
sometimes be the product of revolutions which lead to disorder. Thus 
we can explain the strange history of battles against tyranny which 
ended by establishing much worse tyrannies, such as the French and 
Russian terrors: tyranny is sometimes tolerated because people realize 
that they have no idea of how to overthrow successfully the tyranny 
rather than the tyrant. Here people’s opinions enter as a major factor 
in the social situation; but they enter not so much as personal opinion 
but rather as institutional or public opinion (be it scientific or not). 
Of course, tyranny is not always better than total disorder. The 
realization that an existing tyranny is worse than disorder, however, 
may even lead to suicidal revolts like the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. 
And in any case such rare tyrannies lead to states of affairs in which the 
relation between masters and oppressed is that of government by brute 
force. Such relations, not being institutional at all, do not enter the 
present discussion. 

The holistic view explains the existence of institutions which no one 
desires, by the suggestion that these institutions serve society as a whole. 
But holism misses the problem to be solved, which is not what is the 
function of these institutions, but rather why do people accept them 
against their will?!* Even if an institution is useful to society, even if it is 
useful to everybody, the puzzle remains: why do people abide by it 
while desiring to overthrow it? The holistic view cannot be disproved, 
but one can show that it explains nothing at all, that it may lead to 
historicism and dogmatism, and that it may lead to an unacceptable 
moral outlook. 

The psychologistic view explains the changes of social organizations 
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by changes in people’s situations and attitudes. There is truth in this 
explanation, but there are two arguments against the view that this 
is the whole explanation. First, individuals’ attitudes concern not only 
individuals but also their social organization. Society is not a pointillist 
picture just because people’s aims happen to be co-ordinated by 
nature; society is a picture because people want it to be one, because 
people are ready to change their attitudes, in a give-and-take fashion 
or by a civil war, but in order to create or to alter this or that picture. 
The second argument is this. Institutions are not just the reflection 
of the psychology of the majority of their participants. (Two identical 
groups of individuals in identical surroundings, but with somewhat 
different conventions or rules of behaviour, will develop very differently 
from each other not only socially but also psychologically.) As Russell 
said,’® ‘institutions mould character and character transforms institu- 
tions. Reform in both must march hand in hand’, 

Before concluding this section I wish to draw attention to an inter- 
esting scientific theory which incorporates the conventionalist or con- 
tractualist assumption which I have described above. It is M. Banton’s 
view concerning the problem of racial prejudices in Britain (White and 
Coloured, 1959). The traditional psychological approach to race relations 
is inapplicable here where the rapid emergence of a coloured section 
in British society has created the problem before widespread prejudices 
and emotional attitudes could emerge. (The uselessness of holism here 
need hardly be mentioned.) An important ingredient in Banton’s 
explanation is the assumption that this rapid emergence of a coloured 
section in British society has caused a serious gap in the body of social 
conventions which had somehow to be closed rather quickly, particu- 
larly because the British society is highly conventionalized. I cannot 
discuss Banton’s interesting theory here; I mention it as an example of 
the application of conventionalism in proposing a specific sociological 
explanation. 

To conclude this section I shall repeat that institutions can be ex- 
plained as inter-personal means of co-ordination, as attitudes which are 
accepted conventionally or by agreement. Not that an agreement was 
signed by those who have the attitude, but the attitude is maintained 
by one largely because it is maintained by many, and yet everyone is 
always at liberty to reconsider his attitude and change it. This idea 
leaves room for the rational principle of institutional reform (see 
above, p. 263). It accords with the classical individualistic idea that 
‘ social phenomena are but the interactions between individuals. Yet it 
does not accord with the classical individualistic-psychologistic idea 
that this interaction depends on individuals’ aims and material circum- 
stances alone; rather it adds to these factors of interaction the existing 
inter-personal means of co-ordination as well as individuals’ ability to 
use, reform, or abolish them, on their own decision and responsibility. 
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At this point we have to go over to Popper’s programme of moralizing 
politics rather than politicizing morals, and to his idea that the task 
of social and political philosophy is the planning not of the ideal 
society but of the reform of the existing ones. But at this point I shall 


close my discussion. 


NOTES 


1 An earlier version of sections III and 
V of the present essay was read to the 
seminar of E. Gellner and T. Bottomore 
at the London School of Economics early 
in 1958. An earlier version of section I 
of the present essay was read to the 
London School of Economics’ Sociology 
Club in a debate with E. Gellner, on 
December 4, 1958; and a subsequent 
version was also read to the Theoretical 
and Comparative Sociology Study Group 
of the British Sociological Association on 
December 16, 1958. I am grateful to my 
wife, Mr. P. Cohen, Mr. E. Gellner, 
Mr. E. Goodman, Mr. K. Klappholz, 
Mr. D. G. MacRae and Mr. J. W. N. 
Watkins for reading the MS. in its 
various stages and for valuable sugges- 
tions. 

2 The term ‘metaphysical character’ is 
here used in Popper’s sense, namely to 
denote irrefutability and lack of ex- 
planatory power. The proposal to 
attribute aims to societies is labelled by 
Popper ‘methodological collectivism’. In 
this paper, however, I prefer to use 
Gellner’s terminology: his term ‘holism’ 
is synonymous with Popper’s ‘(methodo- 
logical) collectivism’. 

3 For the Jewish tradition of individual 
responsibility towards the collective see 
my ‘Jacob Katz on Jewish Social His- 
tory’ The Jewish Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. I, No. 2, December, 1959, especi- 
ally p. 264. The existence of such a 
tradition refutes the views that there 
exist only two kinds of morality and 
that a collectivist social philosophy in- 
variably leads to a collectivist morality. 

‘If ‘long-run’ here means what is 
usually meant by this term in economic 
literature, one can obviously find con- 
flicts between the ‘long-run’ interests of 
different workers. When the ‘long-run’ 
interest, however, is simply the (distinct) 
interest of the class as a whole the theory 
of the identity of workers’ interests be- 
comes metaphysical as well as trite. 
The vacillation between the two mean- 


ings is, of course, an irrational part of 
contemporary Marxism. 

5E. Gellner, ‘Time and Theory in 
Social Anthropology’, Mind, LXVII, 
April, 1958, 182-202. I should make it 
quite clear that my sketch of function- 
alism is greatly over-simplified. A slightly 
more adequate formulation allows for 
conflicts which can be resolved by 
institutional means (by ceremony, resig- 
nation, etc.). Yet this formulation in 
turn raises many problems which I 
cannot enter into. I should only like to 
mention that it renders functionalism 
yet more metaphysical, for we can 
always hope to find the method of 
resolution of a conflict—even if it does 
not exist. Moreover, in a sense it renders 
functionalism entirely trivial. For its 
claims that any institutional and re- 
peated conflict (others will be hardly 
noticed by the members of the society in 
question, much less by the anthropologist) 
will sooner or later lead to the institu- 
tionalization of some remedies for it, at 
least in the same sense that people will 
get used to living with it (or else perish). 

Gellner has made the same criticism 
somewhat differently: to assert that 
some method of co-ordination exists in a 
society is trivial, and even follows from 
the meaning of the word ‘society’; while 
to assert that full co-ordination exists 
leads to the untenable view which ex- 
cludes any (‘endogenous’) change. Thus, 
functionalism is either trivial or dog- 
matic. ; 

There exist conflicts which are institu- 
tionalized, e.g. feuds, or relations be- 
tween in-laws. Functionalism forces its 
adherents to view institutionalized con- 
flicts as means of social co-ordination 
and as means of resolving conflicts. This 
led Evans-Pritchard to his ingenious 
view of feuds as means of co-ordination 
or cohesion between the different line- 
ages or clans or tribes. Yet this view 
sounds dangerously apologetic, and, 


indeed, for some philosophers it seems 
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to have become a mystical dogma. It is 
by far preferable, I think, to view feuds 
merely as means of protection, and to 
view the rest of what anthropologists 
may call their function as their unin- 
tended consequences. For such conse- 
quences may be undesirable and lead to 
reform. Alternatively, the feud system 
may become unnecessary when some 
reform leads to a better method of 
protection, and the undesired conse- 
quences of that reform may be the 
vanishing of the desirable consequences 
of the feud system which Evans-Pritchard 
and Gluckman have discovered. 

®The origin of Bacon’s theory of 
knowledge seems to be rooted in political 
theory. See Popper’s Open Society, ch. 9, 
on ‘canvas cleaning’. 

7 Psychologism is still taken for granted 
by most writers on the problem of 
knowledge. Popper’s _ institutionalism 
stems from his theory of knowledge in a 
strange parallel to psychologism. See 
his Logic of Scientific Discovery, sections 8 
and 27. 

®*The Strange Face of Evil’, The 
Listener, September 30, 1954, Vol. 52, 
Pp. 522-3. 

*L. Pearce Williams, “The Politics 
of Science in the French Revolution’, 


Paper Ten, Critical Problems in the History 
of Science, Ed. Marshall Clagett, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1959. 
10*Explanations in History’, Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. 
vol. 30, 1956. Reprinted in Theories of 


History, ed. Patrick Gardiner, 1959. 
See also his Reply to Mr. Watkins, 
printed at the very end of that volume. 

1! Historism should not be confused 
with its near relative historicism: his- 
torism explains a phenomenon as a 
result of a chain of events in the past 
and historicism as a link between past 
and future events, as taking its place 
in the present according to History’s 
timetable. Historism should not be 
viewed as wholly or mainly a part of 
psychologistic individualism: its main 
exponents belong to the Platonic (holistic) 
tradition. 

121t should be noted that Freud’s 
famous theory of mass-psyche (end of 
Totem and Taboo) is an attempt to explain 
the persistence of the (Oedipus) guilt- 
feeling which he explains historically by 
assuming an event of a collective father- 
killing. It is remarkable that Freud was 
fully conscious of the methodological 
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problems present at each stage of the 
development of his views, but had never 
fully worked out his methodology as such. 
Thus one can see in his Totem and Taboo 
how his psychologism drives him to the 
methodological myth of the social con- 
tract—which he consciously accepts— 
and how, as soon as he related the myth, 
he becomes more and more aware of the 
emergent problem of the persistence of 
the contract. And yet, on the whole, as 
his individualism drove him to psycho- 
logism and as his psychologism drove him 
to collectivism, ultimately he was left 
with an inconsistent methodology. As to 
his mass-psyche theory, its metaphysical 
character was made manifest by the 
development, through his own teach- 
ings, of social (educational) reforms 
which led to the rise of societies much 
less guilt-ridden than his own. 

13 The conspiracy theory of society 
has holistic versions; it is, historically, of 
a holistic origin. 

14 Durkheim, who was an inductivist, 
escaped this conclusion by claiming that 
social wholes are observable. This was 
pointed out by F. A. Hayek in his The 
Counter-Revolution of Science. 

15 ‘Ideal Types in Historical Explana- 
tion’, The British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science, 3, 9, 1952, p. 40, reprinted 
in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, 
edited by H. Feige and M. Brodbeck, 
N.Y., 1953, P- 741. 

16 Mr. Watkins has drawn my atten- 
tion to the following remark of Talcott 
Parsons, in his edition of Max Weber’s 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion (1947), which is appended to a note 
by Weber referring to an intended 
chapter on revolutions (p. 354 n.): ‘no 
systematic account of revolutions is 
available . . . in Weber’s published 
works’, It seems that Parsons noted that 
although Weber was very interested in 
social changes, he rarely discussed them, 
being methodologically handicapped; 
cp. ibid., p. 24. Parsons is in favour of 
using more boldly holistic ideas where 
Weber’s individualistic ideas are in- 
applicable. 

17 This point was first made by 
Watkins in his ‘Historical Explanation 
in the Social Sciences’, The British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 7, 30, 
1957, Pp. 112 n., reprinted in Theories of 
History, ed. Patrick Gardiner, 1959, pp- 
509-10 n. 

18In order to explain why people 
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accept an institution against their will 
one may endorse one of the following 
two suggestions. First, experience trans- 
mitted by tradition shows the danger of 
abolishing them. This is an individualist 
solution which makes holism redundant 
(see Popper’s ‘Towards a_ Rational 
Theory of Tradition’, The Rationalist 


Annual, 1949). Secondly, one may postu- 
late the existence of social sub-conscious- 
ness or mass-psyche or group-spirit. 


AGASSI 


Gellner claims that nowadays nobody 
takes this view seriously. I, on the con- 
trary, maintain that most holists sooner 
or later assume implicitly the existence 
of a group-spirit which embraces both 
the social interest and the vehicle 
which carries the wisdom of abiding 
by the (undesired) institutions which 
serve it. 

19 Portraits From Memory, Reflections 
on my Eightieth Birthday. 


London School of Economics 
and Political Science 





LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL CLASS 
(Research Note) 


Basil Bernstein 


organization of particular social groups are distinct forms of spoken lan- 

guage.! Linguistic differences, other than dialect, occur in the normal 
social environment and status groups may be distinguished by their forms 
of speech. This difference is most marked where the gap between the socio- 
economic levels is very great. There have been many studies of children 
aimed at measuring this difference. It is suggested that the measurable inter- 
status differences in language facility result from entirely different modes of 
speech found within the middle-class and the lower working-class. It is pro- 
posed that the two distinct forms of language use arise because the organiza- 
tion of the two social strata is such that different emphases are placed on 
language potential. Once this emphasis or stress is placed, then the resulting 
forms of language use progressively orient the speakers to distinct and dif- 
ferent types of relationships to objects and persons, irrespective of the level 
of measured intelligence. The role intelligence plays is to enable the speaker 
to exploit more successfully the possibilities symbolized by the socially deter- 
mined forms of language use. There are exceptions to this linguistic deter- 
minism which arise under special limiting physiological and psychological 
conditions. 

It is suggested that the typical, dominant speech mode of the middle-class 
is one where speech becomes an object of special perceptual activity and a 
‘theoretical attitude’ is developed towards the structural possibilities of 
sentence organization. This speech mode facilitates the verbal elaboration of 
subjective intent, sensitivity to the implications of separateness and difference, 
and points to the possibilities inherent in a complex conceptual hierarchy for 
the organization of experience. It is further suggested that this is not the case 
for members of the lower working-class. The latter are limited to a form of 
language use, which, although allowing for a vast range of possibilities, pro- 
vides a speech form which discourages the speaker from verbally elaborating 
subjective intent and progressively orients the user to descriptive, rather than 
abstract, concepts. 

A study was designed to show that the two speech modes are related to 
different status groups and, more importantly, to show that the orientation 
of the two linguistic structures is independent of non-verbal intelligence test 
scores. It was predicted for the working-class group that the language scores 
would be severely depressed in relation to the scores in the higher ranges of 
a non-verbal measure of intelligence. 

The design of the study was as follows. Two extreme social groups were 
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selected for linguistic comparison. One group consists of 61 subjects between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age, matched for previous education, general 
social background, occupation, sex, but whose homes are distributed between 
inner and outer London. These subjects are students at a day release college 
where they attend one day a week to receive a general non-vocational educa- 
tion. They are all employed as messenger boys and none have received a 
grammar school education. This group will be referred to as working-class. 
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The second group consists of 45 subjects matched for age and sex with the 
first group, all pupils of one of the six major public schools. These boys repre- 
sent a reasonable cross-section of the Upper School in respect of scholastic 
attainment and educational interests. This group will be referred to as public- 
school. 

The two groups were given the Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test, 1938 
(a non-verbal measure of intelligence), and the Mill-Hill Vocabulary Scale 
Form 1 Senior. (These tests were selected so as to afford a comparison with 
309 working-class subjects who had previously been given the same two tests.) 
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From the two major groups, four sub-groups, each of five members, were 
originally selected, matched on the Matrices score (119 I.Q.. points—126 plus 
I.Q. points). Eight members of the public school sub-groups had scores 
within the measurable range of the Matrices test. A tape-recorded, non- 
directed, discussion on the topic of “The Abolition of the Death Penalty’ was 
taken with each of the sub-groups. It is possible to make a comparative 
analysis of the distinct speech forms associated with the two major groups on 
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Table B PS. 
subjects matched for high non-verbal intelligence. This analysis is in progress. 
The results of the two intelligence tests will be presented here. 

The two histograms indicate the mean Matrices and Mill-Hill I.Q . scores. 
The figure in each block refers to the number of scores within each range. 
It is quite clear that the relationship found between the mean I.Q. scores for 
the two tests on the previous working-class sample is confirmed by this result. 
Fifty-eight working-class subjects (Table ‘A’) have language scores which fall 
within the average range of the vocabulary test. In relation to the higher 
ranges of the Matrices test the mean language scores are depressed. The Mill- 
Hill mean scores are zero above the average range of the test. For the public- 


school group (Table ‘B’) the relationship between the means of both tests is 
different. At all ranges the mean scores on both tests are closely matched. 
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It was considered that this difference in the relationship between the two 
tests for the two social groups could be closely described by the drawing of 
regression lines. It should be emphasized that in order to characterize the 
differences between the two groups a linear regression analysis was employed 
as a simple descriptive device for the limited ranges involved. Raw scores 
were used to calculate the regression equations and the correlation coefficient 
because of the nature of the range of the tests. Table ‘C’ indicates the position 
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Table C 
of the regression lines of the tests for both groups. For both the public-school 
and the working-class group the slope of the regression lines byx, b'yx (the 
regression of the vocabulary upon the Matrices score) is similar. This is not 
the case for bxy, b’xy which indicates the regression of the Matrices upon the 
language score for the two groups. The difference in the slopes of bxy and 
b’xy indicates differences in the distribution of the language scores in the 
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two groups. The distribution of the working-class language scores in relation 
to those of the public school is depressed at the higher ranges of the Matrices 
score. The regression equations for the public-school group are, b'yx = 0-96, 
b'xy = 0:12; whilst for the working-class group the equations are, byx = 0°30, 
bxy = 0°46. 

The correlation coefficient between the Matrices and the Mill-Hill for the 
public-school sample is 0-40, and for the working-class sample is 0-37. The 
size of the correlations must be seen in relation to the homogeneity of the 
two samples. Although the two correlations are closely matched, Table ‘C’ 
indicates that the conditions for the correlations are very different. It is of 
interest to compare the mean raw scores for the two tests obtained by both 
groups. The mean raw score for the total working-class group on the Matrices 
test is 47°36, whilst for the public school it is 51-4. However, the mean raw 
vocabulary score for the working-class group is 41-90; for the public school 
group it is 60-20. A difference of 18-3 on the over-all vocabulary mean and 
3°04 on the Matrices mean. If one extrapolates these scores for a mean age 
of 16 years, then these differences are 8-10 I.Q. points for the Matrices mean 
and 23-24 1.Q. points for the vocabulary means. 

There can be no doubt that a different relationship exists between the 
non-verbal and verbal group measures of intelligence for the two social 
groups tested in this study. The language scores of the working-class group 
is depressed in relation to the score at the higher ranges of the Matrices and 
this relationship is not found in the public-school group. The difference 
between the over-all vocabulary mean I.Q. scores for the two groups is over 
twice the size of the difference between the over-all means of the Matrices 
1.Q. scores. 

Many studies have reported discrepancies between group verbal and non- 
verbal measures of intelligence, however, equally as important is the fact 
that in the studies discussed here almost all members of the working-class 
sample are confined to the average range of the group verbal test. It may well 
be that the discrepancy only arises with a non-verbal test which is based 
upon operations of addition and subtraction within a setting where all 
possibilities are given. It is thought that where a non-verbal measure of 
intelligence utilizes other operations, such as the need to find a principle and 
then to deduce the next term in an incompleted series, this discrepancy may 
be reduced. This does not mean that the Matrices relative to other non- 
verbal measures is a poor test of ‘g’ (the evidence indicates quite the con- 
trary?) but the question is raised of the relationships between potential and 
developed intelligence. 

The high score on the Matrices is not necessarily because the test is non- 
verbal, for sub-vocal activity may accompany the process of reaching a 
solution, but because the relational operations required are available to 
members of the working-class, whereas the concepts and principles required 
for the upper ranges of verbal tests are not. In other words, a score on the 
Matrices may not indicate anything except the score; but a score on a 
reliable verbal test often serves as a guide to educational and occupational 
performance. This leads to one of two possibilities. Either the mode of 
expression of intelligence is a cultural function or the lower working-class are 
genetically deficient in a factor which enables the exploitation of complex 
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verbal relationships. The latter possibly seems improbable, especially when 
one considers that the normal linguistic environment of the working-class is 
one of relative deprivation. It is thought that the mode of expression of intelli- 
gence, in particular the general factor ‘g’, may well be a matter of learning: 
in particular, the early learning of speech forms, which create and reinforce 
in the user different dimensions of significance. The different vocabulary 
scores obtained by the two social groups may simply be one index, among 
many, which discriminates between two dominant modes of utilizing speech. 
One mode, associated with the middle-class, points to the possibilities within 
a complex conceptual hierarchy for the organization of experience, the other, 
associated with the lower working-class, progressively limits the type of 
stimuli to which the child learns to respond. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LAW AND SOCIETY BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN* 


Lord Chorley 


Review Article 


HIS is the English edition of an important survey of law and 

its administration in the Communist controlled area of Europe, 

which has recently been published in the U.S.A. It is a monu- 
mental work with substantial chapters on constitutional law and 
government, on the administration of justice, on judicial procedure, 
on criminal law, on civil law, on industrial law, and on land tenure 
(particularly in relation to agricultural workers, here called peasants, 
one of the more peculiar Americanisms!). The survey however is in- 
complete: it is conducted on the theory that the three Baltic states, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, are separate nationalities, calling for 
the same separate treatment in respect of constitution, government, 
and administration of justice as the seven Communist states which 
are not within the U.S.S.R.: but in respect of criminal law, civil 
law, etc., the law in the Baltic states is uniform with that of the 
U.S.S.R. generally, and does not call for special notice. Eastern 
Germany however is left out: no doubt because it does not receive 
diplomatic recognition by the U.S.A. and most other States, and this 
is typical of a certain lack of realism about this book; for it is obvious 
that whether diplomatically recognized or not Eastern Germany is 
going to continue its de facto existence as a state into the foreseeable 
future, and that its importance both potential and actual is next to 
that of the U.S.S.R. itself in the Communist hierarchy in Europe. 
There are a number of appendices giving translations of some individual 
laws from different states: the most important of which is the new 


* Government, Law, and Courts in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. General Editors V. Gsovski 
and K. Grzybowski. Two volumes: vol. I, pp. xxxii + 1-917, vol. II, pp. xv + 918-2067 
(with index), 1959, London: Stevens & Sons Ltd. £8 8s. net. 
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criminal code for the U.S.S.R. And there is a most impressive biblio- 
graphy running to no less than 1093 items. 

The individual chapters are contributed by lawyers originating in 
the states whose legal systems are described, or having legal qualifica- 
tions derived therefrom. Most of these gentlemen are apparently now 
teaching, or practising law in the U.S.A.—only one of them claims an 
English degree, viz. J. Gwozdz who describes himself as M.Jur.(Oxon.)! 

A scholarly and informed review of such a monumental work would 
require a team of qualified lawyers. This reviewer must make it clear 
not only that he has no serious acquaintance with the legal systems of 
any of these Communist countries, but that such knowledge as he has 
depends largely on visits to a few courts in the U.S.S.R. and on talks 
with a number of working lawyers and judges in or from that country, 
and some of the other Communist states. His remarks are little more 
than the impressions of an English lawyer who takes an interest in what 
is going on behind the so-called Iron Curtain. 

The first and major impression which the book makes is that it needs 
to be handled with great care. Not only is there lacking from time to 
time the sense of realism which has already been indicated, but there 
are wide differences in the objectivity attained by the different authors. 
One has the feeling from time to time that the object of the whole 
exercise is to show up the Communist system as an evil and wicked 
thing. Thus all the chapters in the very substantial Part I—‘the Régime 
and its Origin’—which takes up a quarter of the whole book are pre- 
ceded by historical introductions relating to absorbed or satellite states. 
The premise on which almost all of these is based is that the annexation 
or control of these States was the objective of the Russian Communist 
Government from the very beginning. In this regard the chapters on 
the Baltic States are particularly instructive. It is at least a tenable 
hypothesis that Stalin intervened there because of the struggle with 
Hitler on which he was engaged, but there is no word in any of these 
chapters to indicate that the German armies ever reached the Baltic 
lands. The Russian theory that these States were full of oppressed 
Communists waiting to be liberated is no doubt much exaggerated, 
but they did contain some of the oldest Communist Parties in Europe, 
and the existing régimes though primarily nationalist were also to a 
considerable extent infected with Fascism. Is not the correct view of 
these events that the Baltic States were crushed between the upper 
and the lower millstones? The one certain impression I got when I 
visited these lands some years ago was that as between Germans and 
Russians the latter were much the less hated. 

The same attitude is adopted even by some of the writers on States 
outside the territory of the U.S.S.R., e.g. Bulgaria. A refreshing 
exception is Mr. Vokopola who writes about Albania and who recog- 
nizes that the impetus for the Communist movement in that country 
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was simply the nationalist rising against the Italian Fascists whose 
successful invasion had been facilitated by a corrupt and futile régime. 

A further example of the same sort of attitude is provided by a 
section in the first chapter on the Soviet Union entitled ‘Racial Dis- 
crimination’, in which it is contended that the articles in the 
constitutions against such discrimination are so much eyewash. This 
argument is based upon the dissolution of the German Volga Republic 
and that of the Tartar Crimean Republic and the deportation of the 
inhabitants. There cannot be much doubt that the measures taken 
against the Volga Germans were based on fear of fifth-column activities 
of the kind which had succeeded in the Netherlands, Norway and 
elsewhere and that there was no racial discrimination in the ordinary 
sense of the term at all, yet this possibility is not even suggested. The 
action against the Tartars which did not occur until some time later 
—it was not published till June 1946—may have contained an element 
of revenge and punishment, since there had been a certain unreliability 
under German pressure, in those parts. Certainly the similar step taken 
at about the same time against the Chechen-Ingush Republic were 
specifically based on an accusation of disloyalty. This smacks very much 
of Stalin and it is significant that so far as the Chechen-Ingushes are 
concerned they were rehabilitated in 1957. But from beginning to end 
of this section there is no hint that these areas of the U.S.S.R. were 
under German invasion or threatened with it, and that this provides 
at any rate a plausible counter theory to that of racial discrimination. 
If the latter policy had in fact been pursued in the U.S.S.R. one would 
expect to find signs of it in areas not invaded or menaced by invasion. 

Throughout the book then the comment appears to be not above 
suspicion. On the other hand, as far as one is able to judge, the factual 
material in the shape of laws, decrees and decisions is set out fairly 
enough, and there is certainly a mine of information on such matters 
as these, which enables one to get a very fair overall picture of the 
position in respect of law and its administration in this part of Europe. 

As has been indicated already a great part of the first volume is 
taken up with history: this indeed rather overweighs the formal descrip- 
tion of the constitutions of the various states. As is well known, the 
historical development of all the Communist satellite States follows 
roughly a general pattern. That in Yugoslavia was the least conformable 
to type, and the constitutional and economic set up eventually estab- 
lished there is essentially different from that in the other Communist 
States. 

The detailed account of events given in the chapters of this book is 
full of interest, particularly perhaps in the case of Poland, a country 
which receives rather more sympathetic treatment than the others. 
Apart from Yugoslavia however the Russian connection whether 
through pressure, as is suggested here, or through a natural course of 
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evolution, has been towards the establishment of a certain uniformity 
both constitutional and in general legal development. Thus in Hungary 
which approximated somewhat to the United Kingdom in that its 
constitution was unwritten, and its general legal system was of a 
common law type, the tendency has been to adopt the model of the 
U.S.S.R. constitution of 1935 while the old common law is being 
replaced by a series of modern codes. Yet in the U.S.S.R. there has 
over the last twenty years or more been a growing realization that 
European experience of the previous thousand years is not without its 
general value, and is not so completely tainted, as had been generally 
supposed. This is very clearly evidenced in the new criminal code of 
1958 the greater part of which would not be out of place in most 
orthodox states. In these circumstances it is not surprising to find that 
Polish jurists are denying that ‘socialism in the economic life has any- 
thing to do with the form and technique of legal regulation’, and are 
‘restating in a new form the views of Petrazycki and Pokrovski’. These 
chapters on Soviet Views:on the Nature of Peoples’ Democracies and on 
the Continuity of Law in Eastern Europe are indeed full of interest. 

It is probably in connection with the reform of the administration of 
justice and the organization of the court system and of the legal 
profession that the Soviet statesmen have made their most significant 
contribution. Even here there is a good deal of continuity with Tsarist 
adaptations of Western European institutions, and here again the 
Russian model has been pretty closely copied. Thus the Peoples’ Court 
which has some similarities to the English Magistrates’ Court and again 
to the German Schéffen Gericht is now found pretty well all over 
Eastern Europe. Even Yugoslavia, generally so ready to hold aloof, 
has been content to copy the Soviet system, not only in this matter, but 
in judicial organization generally. Equally distinctive are the office of 
the procurator and the organization of the bar. The procurator is in this 
book described as a ‘prosecuting attorney’ which seems a somewhat 
inaccurate translation. The office is one of distinction and importance 
to which there is no parallel in Western Europe, and its development 
appears to be a contribution to practical jurisprudence which is of real 
importance. The procurator is a sort of Minister of Justice on the 
ground: he has the duty of English prosecuting counsel to ensure that 
all aspects of the case are put fairly before the Court, but his duties both 
before and after the trial are much wider than those of his English 
counterpart. 

The organization of a legal profession in a socialist country presents 
a number of difficulties which it was attempted to overcome in Russia 
by the establishment of legal collectives or collegiae. It is difficult to 
obtain precise information as to how this system really functions in 
practice, but it is being widely followed in Communist Europe, possibly 
because no more satisfactory one has yet been devised, possibly because 
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it is the fashion to copy Soviet Russia. In this chapter there is rather 
a lack of detailed information on these practical matters which are of 
great interest and moment to Western lawyers, and it is a pity that some 
of the authors, especially those dealing with the Baltic lands, are apt to 
substitute denunciations for detail. 

It was unfortunate that the chapter on the criminal law in the 
U.S.S.R. had already been completed before the new criminal code was 
published, and the book was evidently in too advanced a stage for 
anything more to be done than to set it out in an appendix. It marks, 
as has already been indicated, something of a return to orthodoxy. 
This tendency was already sufficiently evident to attract the attention 
of Mr. Gsovski who is responsible for the chapter in question. At the 
time he was writing he was not unnaturally left in doubt as to how far 
political activity was still outside the general area of the general 
criminal law, and he comments particularly on the case of Berta where 
there was no trial and the case of Bagirov et al. where there seems to 
have been a trial of sorts by a Court Martial. These cases however 
appear to have been part of the settlement which followed the death 
of Stalin and there does not seem to be any cogent reason to suppose 
that similar incidents are still taking place, though some observers do 
not accept this view. 

The Czarist criminal law was in many respects very liberal, 
especially in respect of sentencing policy: murder for example had 
ceased to be capital from the mid-nineteenth century. In Soviet times 
after an initial period which was on the whole even more liberal, there 
was a considerable tightening up and aggravated murder has been 
capital for a generation, though the question of continuing this policy 
is at present actively under discussion. Sentences too are often very 
severe especially in cases where the economic interests of the community 
have been wilfully damaged. The introduction of socialism with its 
concomitant planning has naturally led to the creation of many new 
crimes, some of which ring not unfamiliarly to the student of the history 
of criminal law in mediaeval Europe while others are not easily intelli- 
gible without an understanding of the economy threatened by the acts 
in question. 

Generally speaking it may be said that the measures taken to 
reorganize the criminal law in the other States under discussion have 
been somewhat varied in character. The lead of the U.S.S.R. has 
seldom been slavishly followed. Even the smaller countries like Bulgaria 
have looked not only to the U.S.S.R. but to Czechoslovakia as well. 
In that country a very considerable element of the old criminal code 
was retained though many laws have been passed for the protection 
of the socialist economy. As one would expect this tendency has been 
even more marked in Poland: yet even in that predominantly Roman 
Catholic country a modified legislation of abortion seems to have been 
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successfully achieved, though this matter is not mentioned in this book. 
In Hungary also the old common law outlook seems to have tempered 
the inclination to adopt the then U.S.S.R. model which existed after 
the Communists first attained power, when the Soviet conception of 
the ‘socially dangerous’ act became the basis of the criminal law. Some 
observers think that the events of 1956 have strengthened the less liberal 
element.? 

When we come to the general principles of the civil law the element 
of political bias in the discussions becomes less insistent and the 
technical legal interest of the chapters increases in proportion. As one 
would expect the most radical departures from the orthodox European 
tradition are to be found in property law and in domestic relations. 
In property law it is however the holding arrangements rather than the 
conception itself which have been revolutionized. Here too in the 
U.S.S.R. the trend back to orthodoxy is marked, particularly in respect 
of inheritance since the law now shows ‘all the features of inheritance 
in a capitalist country’. Conceptions of ‘socialist property’ have been 
worked out in an interesting and instructive manner in countries like 
Czechoslovakia which has a more sophisticated legal tradition than the 
U.S.S.R. 

It is well known that in the early days of the revolution the U.S.S.R. 
established a very fluid conception of marriage: abortion was legalized, 
and a considerable degree of sexual freedom was permitted. In the 
1930's this situation was tightened up considerably, and the re-establish- 
ment of abortion as an offence attracted considerable attention in the 
West. Since the end of the war there seems to have been a swing back 
towards a middle position. Abortion is once more permitted, and 
divorces are granted in a fairly liberal spirit although the moral climate 
of the community does not favour such dissolutions. A welcome feature 
of the law of domestic relations, throughout all Eastern Europe appar- 
ently, is the abolition of the status of illegitimacy. This is so even in 
Poland where however the code permits decisions as to paternity. 

As to the effect of the civil marriage there is an interesting distinction 
between, for example, the U.S.S.R. where the ceremony is regarded 
simply as evidence of an actual marriage which can if necessary be 
proved in other ways, and Poland where the ceremony is necessary 
to the effectiveness of a marriage. In most of these countries a sub- 
sequent religious ritual is permitted if the parties wish, though it has 
no legal effect. 

Contracts and delicts are, generally speaking, legal institutions on 
which ideological considerations impinge but slightly, and we should 
therefore expect the law relating to them to be much the same both in 
East and West, and this appears to be the case, though in respect of 
some aspects, for example illegality, there are naturally substantial 
divergencies. But the Communist states are much freer to experiment; 
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while the emphasis on planning, and the concentration of all large 
scale business in the hands of state-owned corporations has led to 
developments of various kinds which while classified as rules of contract 
are perhaps better regarded as aspects of administration. It is obvious 
that the Hungarian lawyers who take a lively interest in these matters 
have been grappling with these problems not unsuccessfully and have 
evolved a so-called ‘delivery contract’ which is concerned with the 
implementation of ‘the plan’: at the last annual meeting of the Hun- 
garian Lawyers’ Association much attention was given to the juristic 
aspects of this contract. This chapter is full of legal interest and since 
the authors of the various sections are here able to take a more detached 
view of their material the quality and standard of the discussion is much 
enhanced. Indeed it is here that the Western lawyer may well find this 
book at its most valuable. 

In the end however Dr. Grzybowski cannot resist the temptation to 
write a chapter on ‘from contract to status’, and there is no doubt a 
vein of truth in this summary of the results of the reception of Soviet 
law in the satellite countries. The free enterprise capitalist system did 
indeed require a highly developed and indeed complicated contract law 
and it is probably here rather than in the more advertised field of 
property that its effect on jurisprudence has been most effective and 
most rich. Yet there is a good deal of danger in trying to establish a 
comparison between the Roman slave or the mediaeval serf and the 
industrial worker or collective farmer of the twentieth century U.S.S.R. 

Turning to the chapter on the Worker and the Factory we at once 
find ourselves back in an ideological atmosphere. The position of the 
worker in the U.S.S.R. is governed by an elaborate code of labour, 
and there are very detailed collective agreements in the negotiation of 
which the Trade Unions, whose position also is defined by the law in 
detail, naturally play an important part. Much of this chapter is social 
history rather than law, yet its interest is great. The Soviet pattern 
seems to have been pretty closely copied in most if not all the satellite 
states, nor is it clear that the relaxations which in the U.S.S.R. followed 
the death of Stalin have occurred everywhere else. In Yugoslavia the 
pattern has diverged a good deal and is still doing so, for the policy 
of democratic decentralization has naturally involved a diminution of 
central control. Independent workers’ control seems however to have 
gone further than was felt to be safe, and there has been a swing back, 
though how far is not clear. No doubt the Communist Party under the 
control of Tito has continued to play a unifying and stabilizing part. 

The final chapter on land tenure and the agricultural worker is one 
of the longest and most important in the book. All these countries have 
been, and still are, predominantly agricultural, with the possible excep- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. Moreover whatever parallels may be drawn 
with the mir and with the large sometimes excessively administered 
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farm estates of the more able landowners the modern Sovkoz and 
Kolkhoz are really quite new institutions, and they naturally give rise 
to many new, and somewhat intractable problems, many if not most 
of which are not of a specifically legal character. The analysis of these 
in the U.S.S.R. is proceeded by an even longer historical introduction 
than usual, but this is certainly of much interest. In this chapter we 
return to a separate discussion of development in the Baltic republics, 
but apart from the transition period the legal analysis reveals an almost 
identical pattern. There can be little doubt that the change-over to 
collective farming was secured by means of considerable pressure, not 
to say oppression, and this aspect is well rubbed in in this book: indeed 
one has an uneasy feeling that this was the main object which the 
authors had in view. 

The Soviet pattern in agricultural land tenure has not been closely 
followed among the satellites, largely because of difficulties of enforce- 
ment: perhaps it has gone further in Czechoslovakia than elsewhere. 
Here too one of the strongest and most effective agricultural co-opera- 
tive institutions in Europe had to be brought into the pattern; not an 
easy job. Generally speaking there has been a tendency to draw back 
from the strength of the early drive for collectivisation: this has perhaps 
been most noteworthy in Yugoslavia. Hungary seems to provide an 
exception: since 1956 there has been a marked increase in the number 
of farmers coming into the collectives: views differ as to how far this 
has been voluntary. 

Much interesting by-play has developed from the attempts of shrewd 
peasants to make use of the corporate status of the collective for various 
cunning ends. For example to avoid payment of debts, or the payment 
of alimony to a wife, or for the maintenance of children by an unlawful 
wife one could transfer one’s holding to a collective which made it 
immune from legal process! True one puts one’s self under disabilities 
in doing so, but on balance it seems to have paid. Nor do tricks of this 
kind appear to have been altogether eliminated. 

It should be apparent even from this summary and disjointed account 
of this enormous subject that there is material in this book at once 
fascinating and of great importance. For students of the rapidly develop- 
ing and unorthodox social systems of Eastern Europe it provides a 
mine of material not hitherto easily accessible in English, if at all. 
While to the lawyer who feels the call to make himself acquainted with 
what is going on legally in all that vast country beyond the Iron 


Curtain it will give many hours of absorbing reading, and much 
material for reflection. 


London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
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Social Principles and the Democratic State by 
8. I. BENN and R. Ss. PETERS. Geo. Allen 
& Unwin, 1959, 403. pp. 32s. 

Tuis is intended as a textbook which will 

take account both of recent developments 

in philosophy and of ‘the institutions of 
the modern welfare state’. Its first part 
treats the underlying rules of society, 
moral and legal theory and rights; its 
second deals with such concepts as 
equality, justice, property and freedom; 
and its third with the principles of 
association and the democratic state. In 
all this we find an objective account of 
the social principles involved in any 
modern consideration of the democratic 
state. The authors have undoubtedly 
performed a needed and useful service 
for the student of political theory today. 

What is original in this study is parti- 
cularly the examination on pages 312 to 
318 of ‘the traditionalism of Professor 
Oakeshott—Politics as the “‘Pursuit of 
Intimations”’. This is excellent, fair, 
and, as it seems to this reviewer, un- 
answerable. Odakeshott’s rejection of 
rationalism and of reference to principles 
in politics is itself the assertion of a 
principle which can only be established 
on rational grounds; the grounds he 
offers fail to establish it; they may have 
an elegance of form but they have no 
novelty of content; they amount in the 
last resort, if not in the first, to a prescrip- 
tion of acquiescence and a scepticism 
about the value of political discussion 
itself. 

One criticism of the book must be 
made, however. Since the authors des- 
cribe themselves as having as ‘a definite 
point of view—a cautious Utilitarianism’ 
it is a pity that they are not clearer on 
the implicit or explicit ‘Utilitarian cri- 
terion’ (p. 55). They seem to have un- 
critically adopted Professor Popper's 
preference for the minimization of misery 
rather than the promotion of happiness, 
on the insufficient ground that the latter 
‘too often leads to attempts to impose 


high-level personal preferences on people 
whose temperaments, interests, and social 
habits are quite different—a practice 
which it is difficult to reconcile with 
respect for persons’. It is precisely because 
these attempts to impose cannot be re- 
conciled with respect for persons that 
they are not compatible with the Utili- 
tarian criterion. Surely neither Bentham 
nor Mill can be accused of failing to say, 
and say with the utmost emphasis, that 
the individual himself was the sole arbiter 
of what for him constituted happiness. 
And the weakness of this negative sub- 
stitution is just that it is negative: it 
removes the positive and dynamic con- 
tent of the criterion, individual respon- 
sibility seen as the creative element in 
happiness. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


Understanding Human Society by WALTER 
GOLDSCHMIDT. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1960. 253 pp. 215. 


Tue time may be thought opportune for 
a restatement of the hypothesis of social 
evolution and this is what Professor 
Goldschmidt’s book attempts to do. Now- 
a days the sociologist is more modest and 
circumspect in his views on this topic 
than his predecessors were. The extrava- 
gances of the latter are, in this work, 
carefully avoided, or at least they are 
explicitly denied—no inevitability, no 
teleological explanations, no unilinearity. 
What we are offered is a taxonomy 
designed to provide an outline of social 
evolution based on the wealth of anthro- 
pological data accumulated since Spencer 
essayed this task. 

Professor Goldschmidt’s point of de- 
parture is that man is a social being, or 
in his words: ‘the focal point is man’s 
commitment to social existence.’ The 
behaviour of mankind is to be interpreted 
in the light of this assumption, an 
assumption of functional (pace Davis, of 
sociological) analysis. Man is necessarily 
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committed to social relationships. Other 
social imperatives follow: organization, and 
its perception by man, the communica- 
tion of his perceptions, socially acceptable 
modes of behaviour systematically de- 
veloped, acceptance of social ends, and 
their persistence in culture, and so forth. 
The author, usefully in this reviewer’s 
opinion, regards societies as social systems 
and analyses their universal and impera- 
tive components: groups, values, roles, 
authority structures and ideologies. He 
then endeavours to show how these com- 
ponents develop in response to changing 
environment or technological growth; 
the latter he sees as being the most im- 
portant factor governing social evolution. 
Five general principles are discerned 
underlying the progressive (technologic- 
ally defined) development (few and 
simple to many and complex forms) of 
human society. They are: (1) the tend- 
ency for technology to develop pro- 
gressively (it has an exponential quality), 
(2) the social consequences of this 
technological growth, (3) the selective 
process in social institutions, (4) the 
principle of cultural continuity, and 
(5) the principle of congruity in social 
systems. 

The theme is developed with admir- 
able clarity, but it is only an outline and 
here and there an inadequacy in argu- 
ment is apparent. Thus in stating his 
principle of social selection the author 
states: ‘in the ordinary course of events 
those features of a culture which are more 
suited to maintaining the community 
will continue and those less suited will 
disappear when two or more alternative 
modes are available.’ Now although 
many illustrations may be produced in 
support we are not entirely satisfied. Too 
many persistent mistakes have been made 
in selection, and indeed in conscious 
selection. The sorry signs of disaster in 
our contemporary world are too obvious 
to ignore. Doubtless, to this objection we 
may be told to view mankind in more 
distant perspective. But the long run is a 
long time, and time may be short. It is 
scant comfort to believe that present 
mistakes may have a salutary effect on 
decisions centuries hence when we can 
hardly be sure of having a social commit- 
ment in the next decade. The argument 
of this book contains some implicit 
assumptions, which because they are 
controversial should not be obscured. 
The fact is that man is neither purely 
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rational nor purely natural. He not 
infrequently is both wilful and selfish. 
Indeed, he is never purely committed to 
social life. To be fair, this is less a criti- 
cism of Professor Goldschmidt as it is of 
sociologists generally. A self-denying 
ordinance has to be made before we can 
proceed with a functional analysis but a 
weakness becomes apparent when we 
turn to social evolution, for the main 
danger facing any attempt to develop 
this theme lies in the filip it gives to the 
optimistic strain in sociology, and on the 
topic of social evolution the teleological 
element cannot be eliminated completely. 

The above criticism apart, this book 
says much of considerable interest, and 
says it well. It may be confidently recom- 
mended to all sociologists and social 
anthropologists, and it provides a useful 
item for inclusion in the undergraduate’s 
reading list. 

DUNCAN MITCHELL 


Allgemeine Soziologie by OTTO KUHNE. 
Duncker & Humblot, Berlin, 1958. 
xvi + 804 pp. 


Tue pursuit of Sociology, like the pursuit 
of any other discipline, is itself a social 
process, carried on in terms of socially 
accepted canons of thought. Sociology 
has, as we all know, the peculiarity of 
having society as its subject matter, and it 
is not too fanciful to think of Sociology 
as a process whereby society reflects on 
itself, or societies reflect on themselves. 
A society may want to know facts about 
itself in order to deal with its social 
problems; it may want to know the struc- 
ture of social interaction of which it is an 
example; it may contemplate its short- 
comings and malaises, wondering how far 
it provides an adequate framework for 
the proper development of its members. 
Thus we have the fact-finders, the 
abstract theorists (e.g. Nadel and Talcott 
Parsons) and the critics (e.g. Fromm). 
Professor Kiihne is one of the latter. 
His enormous work on General Socio- 
logy, of which the volume under review 
is only a half—the second half being a 
projected book on Social Institutions and 
Structure (Lehre von den Sozialen Gebilden) 
—is the second volume of a series. The 
first, Lebenskunst und Lebensgemeinschaft in 
Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft, gives a clue to 
his approach with the first word of the 
title: “The Art of Living’, and after the 
two volumes on General Sociology we 
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are to have two more on ‘Economic 
Sociology’ and ‘Cultural Sociology’. 

To call Professor Kiihne a ‘critic’ is an 
understatement. On page after page of 
this long book he condemns aspect after 
aspect of our way of life—‘our’ being 
Western Europe and North America; 
beyond the Iron Curtain things are even 
worse. We are tied to material prosperity, 
hypnotized by our own gadgetry. We 
distrust one another; we are insecure and 
compensate for our insecurity by cover- 
ing it up with bogus diversions. Mass 
society levels us and individuality is 
crushed; individual ambition absorbs us 
and communal endeavour goes by the 
board. So it goes on, and those who enjoy 
the wails of Cassandra will relish every 
one of the 786 pages of text, while the 
more sanguine may be forgiven if they 
heave a sigh of boredom. There is 
nothing new in all this and it need hardly 
be said that at no point does Professor 
Kihne deign to resort to any numerical 
estimates as to the proportion of the 
world—or of that part of it with which he 
is concerned who suffer from this that 
or the other psychological malady. One 
gets the impression that we all troop off 
to the cinema, with our pockets full of 
drugs, in the hope that we shall be able 
to dull our sense of insecurity and avoid 
intercourse with our odious fellow men. 
All is dark and it is the ‘prime duty of 
Sociology to work out principles and 
rules of thought and conduct with respect 
to a world of interpersonal relations set 
in a physical environment, which give 
due recognition to the rights and needs of 
man’ (p. 467). Sociology, indeed, is a 
branch of the theory of the art of living, 
and has as its objective the establishment 
of a way of life which is in full accord with 
the ‘supreme principles of humanity 
which are common to us all’ (das 
gemeinsame tiberwiegend Menschliche). This 
involves, of course, an understanding of 
human nature, and this, in turn, involves 
intuition and empathy. 

The question is: in what terms should 
the ‘principles of thought and conduct’ 
be worked out? This constitutes the main 
theme of this volume. The simple answer 
is that we must think in terms of ‘po...ci- 
ties’—of continua between extremes. 
There are five major ‘polarities’. (1) There 
are the bare physical and psychological 
facts: we live in a physical environment, 
partly of our own making, and we our- 
selves are constituted of body and mind. 
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Due weight must be given to both; this is 
the point of ‘polarity’ thinking. The 
physical environment has its claims, so 
have we; on the other hand we must not 
be the slaves of our technology. Instinct 
and emotion have their place; so have 
reason and the claims of the spirit. 
(2) We live in relation to other people. 
Here, again, we must not think in terms 
of ‘dialectical’ opposites: either I use 
other people as instruments, or I devote 
myself to them and achieve complete 
self-abnegation. Both parties have their 
claims and a balance must be struck; to 
lose myself in others is as much a sin 
against myself as using others merely as 
a means to my own interests is a sin 
against them. (3) In our relation with 
other people we are faced with two alter- 
nate extremes: a freedom which amounts 
to anarchy, and a conformity which kills 
initiative. Once more we must so shape 
our conduct that we do not become hide- 
bound ‘by convention or mass-pressure, 
but reserve the right to individual thought 
and action. (3a) In our relation with 
other people we can be either ‘open’ or 
‘reserved’. Both extremes have their 
dangers; too much frankness makes 
enemies or leaves us unprotected, while 
extremes of reserve land us into lies and 
pretence. (4) Life in society takes estab- 
lished forms and these may so harden 
that the content and purpose of life 
are stifled, and yet the mere pursuit of 
novelty for its own sake is a mistake. 
Social life must be flexible and capable 
of ordered change. All these ‘polarities’ 
are concerned with personal and inter- 
personal conduct; there is, finally, (5) a 
polar pair of opposites of interest. Inter- 
ests may be directed towards the further- 
ance of humanity or towards such non- 
humanitarian objectives as technology, 
making money etc. Of course we must 
have material means, and if rightly used 
they may help towards ‘right’ living, but 
we must never lose sight of the supreme 
end: ‘das gemeinsame tiberwiegend Men- 
schliche’, and this is realized by treating 
other people decently, in accordance 
with the ‘law of the prophets’ as stated in 
Matthew vii, 12. It is, perhaps, a symp- 
tom of our corruption that it takes Pro- 
fessor Kiihne so many words to say what 
St Matthew says in so few: ‘Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.’ This, says Professor 
Kiihne, is the heart and soul of the 
matter. However, he provides us with 
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impeccable advice: we must remember 
people’s names, listen to what they say, 
and reflect that we sometimes may be 
at fault. 

This emphasis on ‘polarity’ thinking 
runs through the second part of the book 
on social process, as distinct from social 
relationships, which was the subject 
matter of the first. Here the major polar- 
ity is between processes which emphasize 
distinction and difference (Auslese), and 
those which emphasize adaptation (An- 
passung). Distinction may lead to enmity 
and conflict, but there is a necessary 
positive side. In our distinctiveness we 
make our contribution; in our selectivity 
we develop ourselves and we are re- 
minded that society exists for its members 
and not the other way round. On the 
other hand we must adapt our behaviour 
(but not slavishly) to the right and 
proper needs of others. And all this is 
true whichever of the three forms of 
social groupings is dominant at any 
moment. 

These three forms of social grouping 
are: Community (Gemeinschaft), Society 
(Gesellschaft) ‘(association’ won’t quite 
do), and Organization. The rules of 
Gemeinschaft are that self-interest must 
give way to the interest of all, provided 
that the quality of each member as a 
distinct person is preserved. The rules of 
Gesellschaft are that each person must 
respect the interests of his vis-a-vis, pre- 
serving the proper distance and reserve, 
so that the interests of both may be 
furthered. The rules of Organization are 
that each member must perform his 
particular role adequately and respect 
the position of other members of the 
organization. The three forms of social 
interaction are interwoven, and the 
problem of ‘role-conflict’ often arises. 

All this is but an abstract scheme which 
applies to all societies, for ‘Man is by 
nature, that is in the deepest recesses of 
his soul, always more inclined towards 
sociability rather than towards being 
alone and in opposition’ (p. 701). The 
actual forms which human interaction 
will establish, the structure of any given 
society will, of course, vary with circum- 
stances, and these will be dealt with in 
the second volume. No precise rules can 
be laid down for all societies, but some 
hope is expressed that some day the 
ideals of all men will converge, expressed 
possibly by some universal religion—a 
religion which includes an exemplar who 
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has participated in human life. The 
danger of religion is that it turns men’s 
minds from the ‘Uberwiegend Menschliche’ , 
and imposes on them rules of conduct 
which are not calculated to favour its 
priority (as is the case, Professor Kiihne 
suggests, with India). 

And what, it may be asked, does one 
carry away after the exhausting task of 
reading is over? This is no doubt partly 
a matter of temperament, and I confess 
that, in spite of the atom bomb, I think 
we are improving. I have, of course, no 
quarrel with the importance of the 
‘tiberwiegend Menschliche’, but I should 
have thought that we were more than 
ever concerned with it. Professor Kiihne 
says, and rightly, that we ought to look 
for the good in man and encourage it, 
but he himself concentrates on our fail- 
ings. The very fact that so many people 
are concerned with the well-being of so 
many other people is surely a step in the 
right direction, though Professor Kiihne 
may complain that we concentrate too 
much on material well-being and too 
little on the development of ‘humanity’ 
—and even that, I would say, is not 
wholly true. 

When it comes to his contribution to 
Sociology—of any brand—I think that 
his insistence on thinking in terms of 
‘polarities’ is right, and his analysis of the 
major spheres of ‘polarities’ is illumin- 
ating. There are, too, interesting discus- 
sions on such topics as the role of the 
artist, public opinion polls, typologies 
and so on, interspersed about the book, 
together with those intricate differentia- 
tions between concepts—such as ‘tol- 
erance’, ‘neutrality’ and ‘indifference’— 
which we have learned to expect from 
German writers on Sociology. The book, 
it must be confessed, is heavy going and 
far too long. One cannot help wishing 
that the authority on the art of living 
would turn his mind to the art of 
writing. W. J. H. SPROTT 


Authority and Power in the Free Church 
Tradition by PAUL M. HARRISON. Prince- 
ton University Press: O.U.P., 1960. 
xix + 227 pp. 40s. 

Tue Free Church tradition is essentially 

sectarian in origin—it stems from a pro- 

test against both prevailing religious 
practice and ecclesiastical authority. The 
rejection of ecclesiastical authority does 
not create an immediate problem of 
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authority for the sect which accepts the 
grass-roots democracy of a doctrine of 
the ‘priesthood of all believers’. The 
problem of authority occurs only as 
the sect grows and denominationalizing 
tendencies make a mockery of universal 
priesthood among believers. The defini- 
tive analysis of the forces promoting 
denominational character in sects has 
still to be undertaken, but some of these 
forces are certainly the organizational 
imperatives of an expanding movement. 
Inevitably, as the sect develops, there are 
tension between the typical sectarian 
ideals of individual inspiration, local 
group autonomy and moral authority on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the 
imperative demand for centralized power 
and systematic control of the multi- 
purpose organization and _ enterprise 
which typify the modern denomination. 
The concerns of Dr. Harrison’s book 
might be viewed in these terms although 
he himself does not look at his data from 
the sect-denomination perspective. There 
is some justification for his approach in 
that he deals with the American Baptist 
Convention, which is one of the largest— 
but still only one—of America’s Baptist 
associations, as a ‘social case study’. Al- 
though he employs extensive sociological 
analysis in his examination of it, he does 
not relate the processes and problems of 
the Convention to the established genera- 
tions within sociological literature about 
similar movements. This in itself is no 
criticism of Dr. Harrison’s work: the 
point is made simply to establish the 
place of this work within the wider con- 
text of the sociology of religion and to 
point out its relevance to a line of study 
to which it does not specifically claim 
direct relationship. 

The American Baptist Convention 
arose to co-ordinate the work of a number 
of agencies which had developed among 
American Baptist churches. Most of 
these agencies were concerned with evan- 
gelism of one sort or another—overseas 
missions, home expansion, the social 
gospel, and all the diversity of purposes 
which typify the developed religious 
movement. The Convention came into 
being with much misgiving among Bap- 
tists, and without any surrender of the 
Baptist ideals of congregational auto- 
nomy and the freedom of individual 
inspiration. Dr. Harrison’s theme is not 
an unfamiliar one—the gulf which de- 
velops between the idealized conception 
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of a movement retained by its clientele 
and the actual organizational structure: 
in this case between the persisting image 
of Baptist democracy and the hard fact 
of the inevitable accretion of power in 
the hands of organizational professionals. 
Despite their continuing pride in their 
unique democratic polity, the typical 
phenomena of bureaucratic organization 
are revealed to prevail among the Bap- 
tists—the concentration of knowledge at 
the centre and the lack of adequate com- 
munication to the periphery; the com- 
plexity of organizational processes in- 
evitably unclear to the layman; the real 
inefficacy of the Convention itself; the 
arbitrary nature of delegate selection; 
the indifference to vital issues of the 
delegates and the churches which send 
them; and in particular the growth 
of organizational imperatives which 
influence—even dictate—policy which, 
nominally, should stem only from in- 
spirational and theological considerations. 
To these items are added those which 
stem directly from Baptist obdurancy in 
believing in a democracy the social 
conditions for which have long since 
passed, but the ideal of which still pre- 
vents effective organizational reform. 
These issues, and the defence-mechan- 
isms of organization—the mobilization 
of support for organizational ends and 
the manipulation of democratic pro- 
cedures to minimize organizational in- 
convenience—are the solid core of dis- 
cussion in this book which reveals a great 
deal in its analysis of the workings of a 
modern religious movement. There are, 
too, significant, if tentative, contribu- 
tions to the development of analytical 
concepts for the study of bureaucracy, 
particularly for the case of power rela- 
tionships in a movement in which 
formally there is no recognized distribu- 
tion of authority. Harrison points out the 
fact that the failure to establish appro- 
priate roles with properly constituted 
authority of the rational-bureaucratic 
type has exposed Baptists to the opera- 
tion of quasi-charismatic leaders, to the 
usurpation of power for necessary ends, 
and to the machinations of pressure 
groups. In his ‘Postscript for Baptists’ he 
says, ‘The Baptists may have been wise 
when they removed the bishops from 
their places; but when they also elim- 
inated the ecclesiastical authority of 
their own association the bishops re- 
turned in business suits to direct affairs 
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from behind the curtain of the centre 
stage.’ This is merely an extension of that 
process whereby the new presbyter is the 
old priest writ large, and the principal 
inroad on the validity of the tenacious 
Baptist myth—and the vitality of the fact 
—of grass-roots democracy. He shows 
that because the particularly acute 
theological divisions between liberals 
and fundamentalists—the long shadow 
of whose controversy stretches across 
this book (what a pity it is not more 
adequately explained)—is unrecognized 
it threatens the stable framework of 
denominational order. The Baptists have 
been too insecure, and too unaware, in 
their organizational venture and their 
consensus of opinion to provide adequate 
sanctioned expression for such diversity 
of viewpoints. Consequently various 
dubious expedients are resorted to in the 
struggle for power. The mistrust of 
authority has led to a more unbridled 
power within the movement, and a law 
of the jungle between the different 
agencies each seeking to secure its own 
budget and muster its own support within 
the Convention. 

Dr. Harrison’s main concern with 
authority is at the level of the Convention 
and its agencies. The problem of min- 
isterial authority at local level is not 
discussed—and the tendency of back- 
woods churches to accept Holy Ghost 
inspirational authority for the appoint- 
ment of ill-educated but ‘God-anointed’ 
ministers, and the embarrassment which 
this causes the Convention receives only 
passing allusion. Indeed, Dr. Harrison’s 
concerns are not typically those of theo- 
logians who write on denominational 
problems of authority (even though some 
of those more usual problems can be 
treated sociologically). His concern is 
more central, and rather more alarming 
to a movement—although he does treat 
of the need for reconciliation of the ideal 
of congregational autonomy with the 
operation of nation-wide agencies which 
are practically identical with big-business 
in their methods of operation. He does 
indulge in a little theology in attempting 
to find in the writings of the early Bap- 
tists a distinction between ‘freedom of 
man’ and ‘freedom of God’ as a basis of 
an argument against the limitations on 
the acceptance of modern organization 
authority among Baptists, but this part 
of the book is perhaps least convincing. 

In general, however, this book can 
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readily be said to be an important piece 
of sociological analysis. It effectively 
employs—and skilfully modifies—the 
Weberian model of rational-bureaucratic 
authority, and provides a clear socio- 
logical exposition of the organizational 
dilemma of the Baptist movement. One 
might wish that the author had drawn 
more from the categories employed by 
Philip Selznick in his later developments 
of institutional analysis—which might 
have considerably sharpened the focus of 
some of the areas of tension within the 
denomination. But these points notwith- 
standing—and it is usually a good book 
which draws the most specific criticism— 
this is an extremely important contribu- 
tion to our studies in bureaucracy, in 
which it marks a distinct step forward, 
and to the sociology of religion: it is a 
book which ministers of religion, well- 
informed laymen and sociologists can add 
to their libraries with the assurance of 
profit. 
BRYAN WILSON 


The Soviet Citizen. Daily Life in a Totali- 
tarian Society by ALEX INKELES and 
RAYMOND A. BAUER, with the assistance 
of DAVID GLEICHER and IRVING ROSOW. 
Harvard University Press (O.U.P.) 
xx + 533 pp. 50s. net. 

Tuis massive study is a product of the 

results of the famous Harvard Project, 

which has already produced three 
volumes and a score of articles from the 
pens of various eminent American 
scholars in the Soviet field. However, 
this is the first book which attempts to 
give a picture of the life of the ordinary 
men and women who live in a totali- 
tarian society rather than to study some 
specialized aspect of it, and therefore 
affords a much better basis for judging 
the value of the Project, which has been 
much criticized in past years. The Pro- 
ject consisted of extensive interviewing by 
means of questionnaires of a sample of 
the hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
citizens who remained behind, mainly in 

Germany, after the end of the Second 

World War. Some two thousand seven 

hundred in all replied to the basic 

questionnaire, though many thousands 
more were interviewed on supplementary 
matters, all in the course of 1950 and 

1951. Naturally, as the authors are well 

aware, this method of seeking informa- 

tion on life in the Soviet Union is very 
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much inferior to the direct method of 
questioning Soviet citizens inside their 
own country. But the latter is not only 
obviously impossible, but even if theoreti- 
cally conceivable, would be very unlikely 
to yield frank answers. The authors 
claim therefore that, with all its limita- 
tions, their method of inquiry has yielded 
results of value. The criticisms which 
have been advanced against the Project 
have been mainly on the lines one would 
expect: the difficulty of selecting a fair 
sample, the bias likely to be shown by 
persons who have elected not to return 
to their own country, their temptation 
to exaggerate in order to please their 
interviewers, a desire to conceal facts 
about their own past which they be- 
lieved might endanger their prospects 
of resettlement in Europe or America, 
and so forth. The authors are very much 
alive to these objections. It is not for me, 
without expert knowledge of this tech- 
nique, to offer any opinion how far their 
claims to have met or avoided some of 
these objections are valid. But those who 
are competent to judge will find in this 
volume considerable materials to satisfy 
their curiosity. Some sixty pages are 
devoted to a detailed exposition of the 
Project and of the method adopted by 
those responsible for it, and over a hun- 
dred analytical tables and over twenty 
appendices are included in the text in 
order to illustrate the material, the 
method and the results. 

The evidence resulting from the inter- 
views relates, of course, mainly to life 
in pre-war Russia. But the authors, who 
are eminent specialists on the Soviet 
Union, have tried to relate this material 
to other available information on the 
Soviet Union, and have further en- 
livened their narrative by illuminating 
parallels with another great industrial 
society, the United States. It is not pos- 
sible to do more than list the main topics 
into which the material is broken down 
in this detailed and careful book: social 
mobility, work and living standards, 
education, sources of available informa- 
tion, and the family; the individual in his 
relations to the state, the incidence of 
loyalty and disaffection, cleavage between 
classes, relations with the party and 
police, and the special problems of the 
non-Russian inhabitants of the Soviet 
Union. In a concluding chapter the 
authors’ attempt, on the basis of their 
material, an appraisal of possible future 
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trends of development in Soviet society. 
It is consoling to those of us who have 
to be satisfied with the more intuitive 
method on which the historian or the 
political scientist has to depend to be able 
to record that their conclusions are not 
very different from those which some of 
us have already reached. They do not 
regard high industrial development as 
incompatible with totalitarianism, nor 
do they think that the Soviet population 
will display any great urge for freedom, 
outside the narrow circle of its intellec- 
tuals, so long as material conditions and 
efficiency continue to improve. They 
envisage, without undue optimism, the 
possibility that with industrial maturity 
the harsher features of the régime will 
erode, but take the view that so far 
from weakening the régime, the greater 
measure of acceptance which the avoid- 
ance of methods of terror will produce, 
will in fact strengthen it. Above all,— 
and this is perhaps the most melancholy 
but, in my view the only sound con- 
clusion on the evidence—they sce little 
reason to suppose that a mellowing of 
the régime within will result in any cor- 
responding change in the basic expansion- 
ist aims of Soviet foreign policy. 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


The Urban Frontier: The Rise of Western 
Cilies, 1790-1830 by RICHARD C. WADE, 
Harvard University Press (O.U.P.), 
1959. 362 pp. 48s. 

Tuis painstaking and intriguing account 

by Richard Wade of the growth of five 

infant cities in the Ohio River valley 
during the first four or five decades of 
their existence constitutes a valuable 
contribution. While its spirit and method- 
ology are clearly historical, its focus on 
the social and economic life and the 
problems faced by municipal govern- 

ments during this period also provides a 

study with relevance for urban socio- 

logists. 

The founding (between 1763 and 1788) 
and development (to about 1830) of St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Lexington 
and Cincinnati may be viewed from two 
perspectives. First, one may be struck by 
the frontier-like character and the re- 
cency of their rise. For while by 1800 
each of these cities had no more than 
1,000 or so inhabitants, England and 
Scotland already boasted 19 and the 
United States on its eastern seaboard 3 
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large cities of at least 25,000 residents. 
Wade offers a vivid picture of what life 
in these young, frontier cities was like, 
how perplexing were the problems these 
cities faced, and the sort of driving 
leadership that was required to pull the 
cities through. 

Second, and the perspective mainly 
stressed by Wade, the reader is led con- 
vincingly to realize how amazingly rapid- 
ly these cities came to evolve an urban 
character. And this rather belies the 
frontier stereotype. The book’s main 
thesis is that the American frontier was 
by no means solely a rural one; this 
frontier was very much spearheaded by 
cities such as these. The author shows 
that, while borrowing their physical 
patterns and their institutional structure 
from the older East Coast cities (here 
the importance of Philadelphia’s in- 
fluence is stressed), these new and lively 
Western cities rapidly came to serve as 
commercial, manufacturing and intel- 
lectual centres for their hinterlands, In 
this respect the rise of Lexington, with 
its influential Transylvania University, 
is notable. 

The data and interpretations as to the 
social, institutional and the social class 
structure of these young cities should be 
of interest to sociologists. The book sug- 
gests that, while the opportunities for 
making money and thus for occupational 
and social-class mobility were consider- 
able on the urban frontier, the firming 
up of a social structure, complete with 
its elite and its fixed class distinctions, 
proceeded more rapidly than one might 
have believed. Wade also presents a good 
discussion of the institutional adaptations 
to slavery under the urban conditions of 
these cities, for particularly in the two 
Kentucky cities slaves constituted a signi- 
ficant bloc. 

The methodological use of the five 
cities calls for some comment. Wade 
undertakes the rather formidable assign- 
ment of simultaneously providing (a) in- 
dividual and essentially self-sufficient 
histories of each of the cities, (6) inter- 
pretations based on his collective viewing 
of the five cities, and (c) some compara- 
tive analysis of the differences and sim- 
ilarities among the cities. From an 
historical viewpoint this approach is 
undoubtedly most effective. Sociologists 
may find, however, that the rigorous 
attachment to historical sources and 
hence to data that do not conveniently 
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‘match’ from city to city leads to an 
overstress on each city and each sub- 
period in its own right. Approach a is 
given full support; approach 6 is valiantly 
tackled but perhaps less convincingly 
carried through, approach ¢ does not 
provide the thorough sense of compara- 
tive institutional analysis that sociologists 
and anthropologists might seek. Admit- 
tedly a small point, perhaps, but Wade 
might well have helped some com- 
parative-minded readers by assembling 
and including a few small key statistical 
tables for such items as population, 
economic productivity, and municipal 
public expenditures. These could have 
been readily set in such tabular form as 
to simultaneously provide time series for 
individual cities and inter-city com- 
parisons for set dates. But no one book 
can be expected to make all camps 
completely happy, and these reactions 
are not intended to detract from this 
reviewer's basic reaction that this is al- 
together a most delightful book and a 
significant addition to our understanding 
of earlier American cities. 

DONALD L. FOLEY 


Anatomy of a Metropolis: The Changing 
Distribution of People and Jobs Within 
the New York Metropolitan Region by 
EDGAR M. HOOVER and RAYMOND 
VERNON, Harvard University Press 
(O.U.P.), 1959. vil + 345 pp. 48s. 

Most research in sociology and the other 

social sciences focuses on the recent past. 

This book is important because it under- 

takes an analysis of the forces that will 

shape America’s most complex metro- 
polis in the years that lie ahead. As an 
introductory volume in a series of nine 
books reporting an ambitious study of the 

New York Region, it carries some tenta- 

tiveness of tone, and we must await the 

remaining volumes, particularly Metro- 
polis 1985, for a more conclusive summary. 

In line with the spirit of the overall 

project, the authors make no recom- 

mendations as to what the physical 
structure of the Region should be or what 
policies government should pursue. They 
assume ‘that the economic and demo- 
graphic forces in sight follow their indi- 
cated course and . . . that the role of 
government is largely limited to existing 
policies’. Political leaders and govern- 
ment officials may then react to this 
analysis of probable development either 
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by promoting those trends they judge 
worthy of support or by seeking to 
counteract trends they interpret as 
threatening. 

The New York Metropolitan Region 
includes over 6,g00 square miles with a 
radius varying from about 50 to 100 
miles. It has nearly 16 million inhabi- 
tants, with net population increases of 
about 200,000 annually. By way of com- 
parison, the London Metropolitan Region 
is set in a geographic base with a radius 
of about 40 or 50 miles, includes 12 
million residents, and is growing by 
about 65,000 persons each year. Among 
the trends that the authors conclude will 
characterize New York’s development 
during the next two decades or so we 
may single out the prospects for the 
stabilization and even the decline of em- 
ployment in the central areas; the pro- 
bability that housing will be greatly 
thinned out in much of the core; the 
continuing strong drift of population 
outward, with less privileged families 
taking over housing vacated by higher 
income dwellers; the trend toward more 
automobile ownership (already at ‘near 
saturation’ with one car for every three 
people in the suburbs); and the full 
expectancy that commuting and other 
trips will become increasingly diffuse in 
their patterns and that trips to the metro- 
politan centre will become longer. Also 
well treated are the major economic and 
demographic shifts that may be anti- 
cipated, together with their implications 
for the future spatial distribution of 
economic activities and residences within 
the Metropolitan Region. 

All in all, there is a timely relevance 
in the spirit, the methodology, and the 
substantive findings of this book (and the 
project it represents) for British social 
scientists and public officials. The study 
of metropolitan communities, as units in 
their own right, has consistently fallen 
outside the main currents of interest for 
British sociologists. This present book 
provides a helpful example of what might 
be undertaken with respect to the London 
Region or other British conurbations. In 
a general conceptual sense, this book 
suggests that ‘projective thinking’ by 
competent social scientists may be able 
to provide a helpful picture of the prob- 
able ranges within which future trends 
will most likely fall. Too, the careful 
examination of this book and others in 
the series may help to reveal forces al- 
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ready coming into full effect in the 
United States which may be expected to 
exert ever greater influence on British 
metropolitan communities in the next 
decade or so. Such an understanding 
together with projective studies of British 
trends should provide a sensible frame- 
work for public policy deliberations. 
DONALD L. FOLEY 


The Cultural Integration of Immigrants by 
W. D. BORRIE, together with case 
studies by M. DIEGUES, jr., J. ISAAC, 
A. H. NEIVA, C. A. PRICE, J. ZUBRZYCKI. 
UNESCO, Population & Culture 
Series, 1959. 297 pp. 155. 

Tue first part of this book is by W. D. 

Borrie, and consists of a general socio- 

logical outline of the various aspects of 

immigrant absorption; it is based on 
papers and discussion heard at the 

UNESCO Conference on the Cultural 

Integration of Immigrants, held at 

Havana in April 1956. The author is 

at his best when discussing the legal and 

political framework of immigration in 
various countries, and at his weakest 
when considering the connection between 
different forms of absorption and the 
structure of the absorbing society. The 


theoretical treatment of such questions 
as ‘pluralism’ versus ‘conformity’ and the 
various types and degrees of ‘assimila- 


tion’, ‘accommodation’, ‘integration’, 
etc., is both pedestrian and cursory. 
However, the author provides a more 
thorough analysis of the relationship 
between economic and non-economic 
factors, and in this and other matters 
keeps close to the realities and problems 
associated with immigration. The student 
of this subject will find this a useful sum- 
mary of the policies and issues, though he 
may learn little that is new in the way of 
sociological interpretation. 

The second part of the book offers 
four ‘case studies’, three of which were 
specially prepared for publication. The 
first of these, by J. Zubrzycki, describes 
movements across the frontiers of Europe 
since the war. The second, by Diégués 
and Neiva, provides an interesting and 
convincing analysis of the situation in 
Brazil; however, the effect is somewhat 
spoilt by some rather questionable and 
obscure theorizing of the following kind: 
*,.. a culture, being a systematic whole, 
its preservation by the group is the 
product of the individual need for no 
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disturbances in the balance of family 
life.’ If I understand this statement 
aright, it is not true, and in any case 
begs a host of questions concerning the con- 
ditions under which various forms and 
degrees of adaptation occur. The third 
article, by J. Isaac, summarizes some 
of the major theoretical and practical 
problems associated with immigrant ab- 
sorption in Israel. The author relies 
heavily on various ‘experts’ some of 
whose views would scarcely be upheld 
today, particularly some rather dubious 
‘scientific’ ones on Oriental immigrants, 
whose ‘tendency to drift’ is ascribed to 
gambling, drinking, smoking and story- 
telling! The fourth study, by C. A. Price, 
is a comparison of various forms and 
conditions of group settlement in North 
America and Australia. 

The third part of the book provides a 
short statement of enlightened recom- 
mendations concerning such things as 
the preservation of the family, the use of 
education, etc. 

A reader expecting some detailed dis- 
cussion of such things as the influence 
of linguistic similarities or differences on 
the process of integration, will be dis- 
appointed; the use of the term ‘cultural’ 
in the title is not meant to be taken too 
literally. The term ‘social’ would have 
been more appropriate, but perhaps less 
in line with current fashion. 

PERCY S. COHEN 


East African Chiefs edited by AUDREY 
RICHARDS. Faber, 1960. 419 pp. 425. 
Land and Politics among the Luguru of 

Tanganyika by R. YOUNG and H. A. 

FOSBROOKE. Routledge & Kegal Paul, 

1960. xii + 212 pp. 35s. 
East African Chiefs is the combined work 
of sixteen persons, all based on the East 
African Institute, some of whom have 
written chapters and some have collected 
material which has been written up by 
others. The book is a contribution to 
applied anthropology, since its aim is 
to elucidate for the benefit of the govern- 
ments of Uganda and Tanganyika some 
of the reasons for their difficulties in 
securing efficient administration at the 
lower levels. Although Dr. Richards in 
her summary of the results refers to the 
problems involved in translating into 
reality Mr. Creech Jones’ ideal of ‘effi- 
cient democratic local government’, the 
subject is actually much narrower. It is 
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the present position of Africans entrust- 
ed with executive authority in small 
administrative areas. The data from 
thirteen peoples are presented, nine in 
Uganda and four in Tanganyika. In each 
case a brief description of the traditional 
political system is followed by an account 
of its manipulation by colonial overlords 
—in the case of Tanganyika German as 
well as British. This is followed by a 
detailed examination of the African 
administrative hierarchy in a sample 
area. Data are given on the ages of the 
chiefs, their level of education, religion, 
relation to traditional ruling lineages, kin 
relations between them, their previous 
experience, period in office and number 
of transfers. 

There is an interesting contrast be- 
tween the Uganda policy of extending 
throughout the Protectorate a highly 
formalized replica of the Ganda system 
(so that everywhere in Uganda there 
are the same four ranks of chiefs) and 
the Tanganyika policy of building on 
local systems. Both in practice of course 
changed the pre-existing systems out of 
all recognition. It is also quite interesting 
to see a quantitative demonstration of 
the contrast between those areas where 
economic development has made it pos- 
sible to provide a small number of ex- 
pensive higher schools and the _ less 
favoured places. In the former the 
superior chiefs have become a distinct 
ruling class, whereas in the latter they 
are much closer to the mass of the people. 

This book suffers from the disadvan- 
tage that we have tasted it too often in 
the cooking. The work of the anthropolo- 
gists based on Makerere, though it does 
not stand alone, has been influential in 
drawing attention to the difficulties of 
persons in authority who are subject at 
one time to the expectations and sanc- 
tions of two different value systems—so 
much so that some readers may feel that 
all has already been said. Accordingly we 
welcome something quite new in Mrs. 
Chilver’s discussion of the applicability 
of the term ‘feudal’ to Bantu states, and 
her conclusion that their closest Euro- 
pean analogues are pre-feudal. 

Dr. Young and Mr. Fesbrooke focus 
their attention on a single people. A pre- 
liminary account of Luguru social struc- 
ture is followed by an administrative and 
political history. The Luguru are among 
the distressingly many African peoples 
who have found it intolerable to be 
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required to build terraces to protect their 
land from erosion. In their case it seems 
that the method chosen, while calling for 
arduous labour, was not the best for the 
purpose. The work was organized by 
African agricultural demonstrators who 
knew they had to produce results. Dis- 
content became a vehicle of protest 
against Native Authority (a person or a 
system? Dr. Young’s un-British usage is 
never quite clear) and the scheme had to 
be dropped after serious disturbances (in 
which one man was killed). 

Dr. Young discusses the transition 
from Native Authority to representative 
local government from the point of view 
of the people rather than of the executive 
authorities. Taking as his point of de- 
parture the fact that the rioters sought 
to restore a deposed sultan, he argues 
that some room must be found for tradi- 
tional authority for the sake of the many 
people who still value it. Yes, but what 
and how? 

L. P. MAIR 


Saudi Arabia; Its people, its society, its culture 
by GEORGE A. Lipsky. New Haven, 
HRAF Press, 1959. 367 pp. $7. 

Iraq. Its people, its society, its culture by 
GEORGE L. HARRIS. New Haven, HRAF 
Press, 1958. 350 pp. $7. 

Cambodia. Its people, its society, its culture by 
DAVID J. STENBY. New Haven, HRAF 
Press, 1959. 351 pp. $7. 

Tuese volumes are three from the publi- 

cation in book form of the Human Rela- 

tions Area Files surveys originally carried 
out in the first half of the fifties. As such 
they have all the faults and merits of the 
original surveys. The merits are briefly 
these. Each volume provides, in a 
reasonably handy form, a compilation 
from printed sources of all available 
information on the social, political and 
economic organization of the individual 
country studies. As such they compare 
with the Admiralty handbooks produced 
in Britain by the Naval Intelligence 
Division during the first and second 
world wars. By such standards they do 
not come off very well; except in their 
treatment of sociological issues, a matter 
omitted by the more conservatively 
minded Admiralty handbooks. Never- 
theless, for the layman, the government 
servant, the business firms, etc., these 
books do fulfil a useful purpose. 
Unfortunately, for academic purposes 
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these books are virtually useless, since 
as a matter of policy they omit any foot- 
note references. Asa result, the academic 
unversed in the state of research on each 
country, has no way of judging the 
authority or validity of the detailed pic- 
ture of social, political or economic 
organization of the country studied. He 
has to accept for example the pictures 
here given of social organization in Saudi 
Arabia or Iraq, as equally valid with 
that given for example in the first volume 
on Poland; a ludicrous position in view 
of the almost total lack of sociological or 
anthropological research in Iraq, let 
alone on Saudi Arabia. Even then he 
will find, looking through the very care- 
lessly compiled bibliography, that many 
of the works cited are general surveys of 
the Middle East as a whole, popular 
travel books or the like or Aramco 
literature, with all the weaknesses which 
Aramco’s political anxieties impose on 
its published research. It is difficult in 
such circumstances to recommend these 
books to sociologists of an academic turn 
of mind. 
D. C. WATT 


Old Age and Political Behaviour by 
FRANK A. PINNER, PAUL JACOB and 
PHILIP  SELZNICK. University of 
California Press, 1960. Pp. 364. 48s. 

Tue spate of books dealing with the 

position, behaviour and problems of the 

old, for which a changing age structure 
has provided material, shows no sign of 
slackening, either in the United States 
or in Great Britain. Unlike too many of 
these volumes, Old Age and Political 

Behaviour has something worth while to 

say, and says it at not too great length, 

and in an interesting way. 

It is the story of the California Institute 
of Social Welfare (C.1.S.W.) an organi- 
zation some 65,000 to 70,000 strong, con- 
sisting chiefly of people drawing Old 
Age Assistance, and including about 20 
per cent. of those on the California 
Public Welfare rolls. The chief figure in 
the story is the leader, George McLain, 
a politician manqué, who has acted as 
sponsor of various movements designed 
to stimulate state activity on behalf of the 
aged, and who has mobilized his mem- 
bers and worked on public opinion by 
means of radio, the press, lobbying 
public figures, and holding many types 
of meeting with some degree of success. 
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The structure of social security in 
U.S.A. makes the administration of 
contributory pensions a federal re- 
sponsibility, but gives the separate states 
considerable freedom in the award and 
administration of Old Age Assistance; 
and the position in California is that a 
private citizen may by exercising the 
‘initiative’ promote amendments to the 
constitution, such amendments only re- 
quiring a bare majority of those voting 
to become legal and binding. In the 
matter of pensions or allowances for 
the aged, Mr. McLain has organized the 
C.1.S.W. as a pressure group in a rather 
effective manner having secured several 
advances in the level of assistance 
though some of these have afterwards 
been repealed. 

The book discusses with considerable 
insight the characteristics of a group 
where most of the members are socially 
dependent and unlikely to produce a 
leader from among themselves who is able 
effectively to organize them. In such 
circumstances a ‘deviant’ leader, i.e. a 
man from a different social and economic 
group who may have failed to find fulfil- 
ment for his aspirations in other sections 
of society, is likely to emerge and to find 
ready acceptance. Such a leader has been 
forthcoming in the flamboyant Mr. 
McLain and he has secured a large and 
apparently devoted following who have 
given a considerable part of their meagre 
resources to finance his campaigns. and 
provide him with a livelihood. A large 
part of the book is given to a fairly 
detailed history of the C.1.S.W. and the 
organization of the ‘old folks’, and 
though this is useful material it is not 
nearly so interesting as the analysis of the 
character and personality of Mr. McLain. 
the relations between leader and _ fol- 
lowers, the status anxiety of the latter 
and their attitudes toward the authori- 
ties and social workers in the Welfare 
organization of the state. 

The authors criticize the C.1.S.W. on 
the grounds that both its leader and its 
members are isolated from the com- 
munity, that its rather narrow aims and 
its methods tend to increase the sense of 
isolation and that it does not offer ‘new 
and satisfying personal ties’. The aged, 
it is said, constitute an isolated group, 
low in status, disorientated and secking 
to define their position; any activity 
which. tends to increase this isolation can 
be criticized for this reason. The authors 
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think that the C.1.S.W. does this and 
that its marrow monetary aims, its 
designation of particular public figures 
as ‘enemies’ and its generally quarrel- 
some methods strengthen the image of a 
segregated antagonistic group. 

It would be interesting to compare the 
C.L.S.W. with a parallel association in 
Great Britain, but it is not possible to 
do this. The Social Security structure in 
this country is of course centralized in 
the Ministry of National Insurance and 
the National Assistance Board, and the 
Local Authorities have no functions in 
regard to making cash allowances, so that 
there is nothing resembling the State 
system which exists in U.S.A. Thus 
while pressure groups may try to 
influence local Members of Parliament 
or even the Central Government by 
direct approach or publicity they cannot 
take the direct action which is possible 
in California through the ‘initiative’. 
The organizations which most resemble 
the C.1.S.W. are the various Associations 
of Old Age Pensioners, but these are 
rather ineffective little groups, and have 
no opportunity to make anything like 
the impact upon even local public 
opinion that the C.I.S.W. does; nor have 
they as yet produced a leader who could 
hold a candle to the ebullient and 
forceful Mr. McLain. 

It would seem from this extremely 
interesting study that the C.I.S.W. has 
in fact helped the aged of California to 
obtain higher rates of assistance, though 
at the same time it has done little to 
‘integrate them into the community’. Is 
there really any reason why it should be 
adversely criticized for such a failure? In 
most societies the old are a separate 
group in that they are old, that most of 
them have either ceased to work for their 
living or are slowing down, and that their 
interests are generally, though not 
always, in many ways different from those 
of the younger people around them. 
They do not for the most part feel 
‘isolated’ or ‘segregated’. Many of them 
have families—recent investigations in 
Great Britain have shown that the 
majority of old people are closely 


linked to their families. But apart from 
tics of kinship, most of them prefer the 
society of their contemporaries and do 
not particularly want to be ‘integrated 
into the community’. It may sound 
brutal to say that the young do not 
particularly want the old, nor the old the 
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young (except to a very limited extent) 
but it is certainly true. Old people’s 
homes and clubs in Great Britain and 
probably also in U.S.A. may justly be 
criticized on a variety of grounds, but not 
because they are occupied by the people 
they are designed for instead of being 
shared by a cross section of the com- 
munity. 

Some old people are lonely, because in 
the nature of things their contemporaries 
become fewer; many old people are 
poor, because they have not benefited 
from the general increase in prosperity, 
and the gap between their fortunes and 
those of the younger working population 
makes them feel still poorer. Both these 
unhappy conditions could be remedied 
and it would appear that the C.1.S.W. 
has done something in this direction in 
America. It may well be that this 
particular organization has produced a 
considerable amount of self-pity, resent- 
ment and unjustified bitterness toward 
individuals; if this is true, it is certainly a 
defect. But it is unfair to criticize it as 
encouraging the isolationism of the old, 
for this is an inescapable social fact. 

The increasing group of older people 
in most countries must recognize that 
they are to some extent isolated as other 
age groups in society are. Those who 
want to help them can surely best do so 
by assisting them to prepare for retire- 
ment when they will be thrown upon 
their own resources, and by providing, 
and encouraging them to take part in, as 
many activities as possible; but as older 
people, not as gate crashers on the young. 
There will in fact be many opportunities 
for making contacts with other groups in 
the community, and there will be no need 
for well meaning social and welfare 
workers to attempt ‘integration’. 

ROsALIND CHAMBERS 


In Place of Parents by GORDON TRASLER. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 
224 pp. 255. 

Tus is an important book for all who 

are concerned with the care of deprived 

children or interested in the study of the 
effects of deprivation. 

Dr. Trasler describes his book as an 
investigation ‘into the special needs of 
children and their foster parents, and 
into the manner in which these different 
needs dovetail together to form a satis- 
fying and stable relationship, or con- 
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flict to cause tensions and failure’. His 
method is of interest and is described in 
detail so that its strengths, limitations 
and difficulties can be assessed by other 
research workers. He relies mainly on 
the study of case histories through 
records, informal interviews with foster 
parents and children and _ discussions 
with child care officers. Where the 
records produce precise data that can 
be treated statistically this is done. Thus 
he finds a significant correlation between 
experience of institutional care before 
the age of three and breakdown in the 
foster home. Foster parents who are in 
their forties are more likely to be success- 
ful than younger foster parents. The 
presence of a child of the foster parents 
of the same sex and approximately the 
same age as the foster child is correlated 
with failure. 

The earlier chapters examine certain 
factors in the personality of the child or 
the foster parents found to be associated 
with failure, and the case histories in 
these chapters illustrate the complexity 
of the factors which contribute to success 
or failure. These case histories are 
described with much insight, and where 
interpretation of the interaction of en- 
vironmental change, feeling and be- 
haviour must involve some speculation 
on feelings and motives Dr. Trasler 
frankly acknowledges the limitations in 
the available evidence. The whole study 
is an excellent example of close co- 
operation between the research worker 
and field workers who are in sufficiently 
close touch with their cases to be often 
able to give precise information about 
the timing and intensity of the child’s 
reactions. 

The outlook for the child is least 
hopeful where his early upbringing has 
given him no opportunity to form a deep 
attachment to an individual. The cases 
studied by Dr. Trasler show that even 
when the foster parents are affectionate 
and prepared to cope with difficulties 
the child may remain unable to respond 
to their affection, and that the indiffer- 
ence of the ‘affectionless’ child is some- 
thing which foster parents find pecu- 
liarly difficult to tolerate. On the other 
hand the anxious child who feels rejected 
by parents he has loved may at times 
be even more difficult in his behaviour, 
but because he is at other times both 
loving and lovable his foster parents are 
less ready to cast him off. Few things in 
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the book are more encouraging than 
the response which some very disturbed 
children can make to those foster parents 
who are prepared to stand by them 
through long periods of difficult be- 
haviour. 

Social workers concerned with chil- 
dren will find much in this book which 
confirms their own experience and 
deepens their understanding of the 
relationship between foster parents and 
children. Though it is not ignored, less 
is said about the part played by the 
child’s own parents while the child is in 
care, and the relationship between par- 
ents and foster parents would provide 
a fruitful field for further research. 

L. B. BREE 


Social Science Research Council. Pam- 
phlet No. 15. Theoretical Studies in the 
Social Organisation of the Prison. Papers 
by RICHARD CLOWARD, DONALD CRES- 
SEY, GEORGE GROSSER, RICHARD MC- 
CLEERY, LLOYD OHLIN, GRESHAM SYKES 
and SHELDON MESSINGER. New York, 
1960. 146 pp. $1.50. 

Tuis small volume is the work of a con- 

ference group on Correctional Organiza- 


tion which met under the sponsorship of 


the Social Science Research Council 
during 1956 and 1957. Though slender, 
it is an important addition to the litera- 
ture of penology. For nearly two decades 
the classic work of Donald Clemmer, The 
Prison Community (1940) had represented 
the only solid contribution to the socio- 
logy of the prison, and compared with 
the studies of the mental hospital which 
proliferated during the 1950’s the prison 
administrator, unlike the psychiatrist, 
had little new light shed on his problems. 

Clemmer’s study, based on his work in 
the Southern Branch of the Illinois State 
1enitentiary at Menard during the 
thirties, drew its inspiration from the 
work of Park and Burgess, and his 
analysis was of the static aspects of the 
prison’s social structure rather than the 
dynamic problems of its organization. 
He tended to be concerned largely with 
the inmate social system rather than the 
total prison world embracing the custod- 
ial staff. Although a number of articles 
appeared in the years which followed, 
few of them said anything which had not 
been said by Clemmer already. A change 
came in the early 1950’s when the wave 
of prison riots swept the United States. 
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The situation stimulated new research, 
especially in relation to the organization 
of the prison and the problems of 
an authoritarian bureaucracy. In 1958 
Sykes published The Society of Captives 
which was concerned with the power 
system of the prison, the organizational 
problems of its bureaucracy and the 
dynamics of staff-inmate conflict. 

The present volume constitutes the 
quintessence of this new approach to the 
sociology of the prison, and it demon- 
strates clearly its theoretical antecedents 
in the work of Weber as well as Suther- 
land and Merton. Sykes and Messinger 
consider the inmate social system in 
functional terms and Cloward the prob- 
lems of social control with particular 
reference to the structural accommodation 
of deviant roles and the definition of 
inmate social goals. McCleery’s analysis 
of communication systems as bases of 
authority and power is derived from 
observation of events following a re- 
alignment of power and a change of 
penological objectives among the staff of 
a particular institution. Cressey con- 
siders the limitations on the organization 
of treatment in the modern prison and 
Ohlin the conflict of correctional in- 
terests, finally Grosser, who also writes 
the Introduction, raises a number of 
problems for further study. 

It is inevitable that some of the writing 
in this symposium is repetitive, if only 
because each paper is self-contained. 
But the reader is left with little doubt 
that there has been an important gain 
to penology here, in that the problems 
of prison management can now be use- 
fully contrasted with the experience of 
other organizational studies in both the 
industrial and medical fields. It is per- 
haps worth commenting that while 
Clemmer was concerned largely with 
prisoners, the authors of this volume 
have devoted almost as much considera- 
tion to the prison staff. 

In both Britain and the United States 
changes in prisons are taking place, and 
while some aspects of the prison scene 
remain unchanged since the 19th cen- 
tury, in others, a quiet revolution is in 
progress. If these changes are to be 
positive and of value they will need to be 
directed and tempered in the light shed 
by sociological studies of this kind. 

T. P. MORRIS 
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Delinquency and Parental Pathology by 
ROBERT G. ANDRY,M.A., PH.D. (London). 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1960. 21s. 


Arter mothers, fathers. In this investiga- 
tion Dr. Andry has set out to explore the 
part played by a boy’s relationship with 
his father in the aetiology of delinquency. 
His sample was small—only 80 subjects 
and an equal number of controls—and 
he does not claim that this piece of 
research is to be regarded as more than 
a pilot study. But within these limits, 
without in any way minimizing the 
importance of mothers, he expected to 
find, and he has found, that fathers also 
matter. There is, he concludes, ‘very 
strong evidence’ that delinquent boys 
receive ‘less strong and open love’ from 
their parents than do the non-delinquents 
and that it is the fathers’ role that is less 
satisfactory than the mothers’. Fathers 
of delinquents were also found to give 
less time to their children, and to be in 
less effective communication with them 
than were the fathers of non-delinquents; 
and the delinquents were moreover 
inclined to think that they did not get as 
much praise from their fathers as they 
should have done. Other findings in 
general pointed in the same direction. 

Within its own assumptions, and given 
the validity of the evidence on which it 
rests, Dr. Andry’s work is impeccable and 
is indeed a model of its kind. The results 
are set out with admirable clarity and 
precision and in a form which facilitates 
the repetition of similar researches by 
later investigations. Dr. Andry also at- 
tempted to check back on the boys’ own 
answers by interviewing both parents in 
a sub-sample of 30. Nevertheless the sad 
thing is that there is more than one 
reason to doubt whether this—in com- 
mon, it is fair to say, with a great mass of 
other contemporary research into de- 
linquency framed on similar lines—tells 
us anything at all about the aetiology of 
delinquency. 

The first reason relates to the dis- 
tinction between the subjects and the 
controls. The subjects were boys who had 
been committed by the London juvenile 
courts to a Remand Home for investiga- 
tion, and who had ‘more than one court 
offence to their names’, but ‘were not 
considered to be neurotic, psychotic or 
mentally defective’. This means that 
they had been caught stealing at least 
twice. The controls, on the other hand, 
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were ‘normal boys’ from two London 
secondary modern schools in a high de- 
linquency area who had not been brought 
before a juvenile court or attended a 
child guidance clinic or been brought to 
the notice of the school authorities 
because of persistent truanting. Never- 
the less two-thirds of these ‘non-delinquents’ 
admitted in the course of interview that they 
had sometimes stolen although they were 
inclined to say (as who would not, till 
he is actually found out?) that they 
would stop if caught by their parents or 
by the police. 

In these circumstances, the basic 
assumption that the delinquents were 
more delinquent than the controls is 
quite unrealistic. The first characteristic 
of Dr. Andry’s delinquents was that they 
were unlucky: they had been caught. 
Incidentally, this, rather than any pro- 
found difference of character, may 
explain why the delinquents (who, it 
should be noted, were actually inter- 
viewed in the Remand Home) were more 
tense than the non-delinquents and less 
inclined to smile about their own 
thieving. Next these delinquents had 
been sent to a Remand Home. But the 
decision to send, or not to send a boy 
there depends almost as much upon the 
magistrates who deal with him as upon 
the boy himself. Certainly the notion, 
shared by Dr. Andry, with many other 
investigators, that anybody who gets sent 
to a Remand Home must be in some in- 
herent sense more delinquent in char- 
acter than any boy from a similar 
environment who has not suffered that 
fate, is widespread. Yet I can only repeat 
that, after having myself dealt with some 
6,000 children in the courts, I find this 
assumption hopelessly fallacious; and 
that its acceptance seems to me to make 
a great deal of contemporary research 
quite worthless. 

My second criticism is related to the 
first. The one certain, established differ- 
ence between Dr. Andry’s subjects and 
his controls was that the former had been 
through the courts and were in the 
Remand Home, whereas the latter had 
not had this experience. May it not be 
that some at least of the differences 
between the parental relationships of the 
two groups was due to this very fact? 
Once in a Remand Home a boy becomes 
a member of an extremely anti-authori- 
tarian culture; and he is more than 
likely to be full of resentment, and to 
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paint an unattractive picture of his 
father or indeed of anyone in a position 
of authority. Fathers, moreover, often 
get very angry with sons who get into 
trouble with the authorities, and this 
both gives verisimilitude to their sons’ 
pictures of them and colours their own 
attitudes. In other words, many (though, 
admittedly, not quite all) of Dr. Andry’s 
findings may be indicative more of the 
results of (unsuccessful) delinquency than 
of its aetiology. For, like all too many 
other studies of delinquency, this book 
wholly ignores the effect upon a child 
and upon his responses of the fact of being 
‘dealt with’ by the courts and of being 
initiated into the officially delinquent 
community. 

Thirdly, I cannot but voice some 
doubts as to the validity of the evidence 
on which this study is based. Consider 
the picture of the London working-class 
family which emerges from the replies of 
Dr. Andry’s non-delinquents. Of these 
boys 77 per cent did not think that their 
fathers would be embarrassed to show 
open love towards them and 86 per cent 
did not think that they would themselves 
be embarrassed to show such _ love 
towards their parents: yet demonstrative 
affection is very unusual in working-class 
circles, even in the happiest families. 
Again, 78 per cent of the non-delinquent 
boys said that they ‘shared hobbies’ with 
their fathers: yet hobbies (unless we are 
to include doing the pools) are rarely 
practised by working-class adults. And 
finally 84 per cent said that, neither 
openly nor secretly did they resent 
parental punishment, nor did they even 
feel angry when they came up against 
unpleasant situations (what horrid little 
prigs!), while, to crown all, 85 per cent 
claimed that they did not quarrel with 
their siblings. Can anyone really take 
such observations, made by 11-15 year 
old boys to a stranger, as reliable pictures 
of life in working-class families, or indeed 
in any families of any class? Has anyone, 
indeed, ever known such families? It 
would seem that even the best regulated 
research is sometimes in danger of losing 
contact with reality. 

BARBARA WOOTTON 


Social Psychology by JACK H. CURTIS. 
McGraw-Hill, London, New York, 
1960. viii + 435 pp- 58s. 

In his first sentence Professor Curtis dis- 
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armingly admits that ‘a new textbook in 
social psychology is not one of the world’s 
most pressing needs’. He goes on to ex- 
plain that the work was designed to meet 
the requirements of Catholic liberal arts 
colleges, and this probably accounts for 
the somewhat unusual plan of the book. 
The introductory part, which takes up 
some two-fifths of the total space, starts 
with an outline of scope and methods. 
The bulk of it, however, is taken up with 
a discussion of the historical roots of 
social thought, followed by thumbnail 
sketches of past and present ‘schools’ in 
psychology, sociology, psychiatry and 
anthropology. 

The theme of the second part is ‘per- 
sonality’. Viewed first in its biological 
aspects, the building up of self by the 
process of learning attitudes and roles is 
then traced in some detail, followed by 
a discussion of ‘culture and personality’. 
The last, and shortest part, deals with 
small groups, crowds, and other mass 
phenomena. 

In order to avoid any misconceptions, 
it must be made quite clear that although 
the author writes from a Catholic stand- 
point, his presentation is entirely free 
from any denominational bias. The few 
sections in which the Catholic doctrine 
of the nature of man is expounded, are 
kept distinct from the rest; moreover, 
some of these discussions, such as for 
example that concerning the implicit 
value-assumptions underlying social psy- 
chology, are of considerable general 
interest. Subsequent comments are there- 
fore directed at the work gua textbook of 
social psychology. 

Any writer struggling with this vast 
and sprawling subject is faced with two 
main problems. The first is what, and how 
much, to leave out; the second is how to 
find some kind of organizing principle, 
so that the material will be held together 
by something more than the outer covers. 
As regards the former, Curtis has 
achieved miracles of compression, but 
one feels that he tried to squeeze in too 
much: three pages on ‘Statistical Tools’ 
and less than one on “The Hegelian Con- 
ception of Society and the Individual’ 
are perhaps either not enough, or far too 
much. No doubt it is difficult to please 
everybody in this respect, and it may well 
be that other readers will not quarrel 
with these proportions. 

The chosen theoretical framework, 
taken over from Kimball Young, is a 
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form of ‘interactionism’. Its basic element 
is the dyad, recurring symbolically 
throughout the book as A > B, re- 


presenting mutual influence. Whilst such 
a model is unexceptionable within a 
limited sphere, it fails when it is being 
used as the key to all social-psychological 
problems. There is no space to argue this 
in detail, but an example will help to 
convey what is meant. After explaining 
the inherent difficulty of such concepts 
as ‘normalcy’ and ‘deviation’, Curtis 
claims that the ‘A *> B interactional 
scheme’ (savouring almost of a magical 
formula), can give us the answer: ‘if 
either is perceived by the other as 
“deviant” and behaves toward the other 
on the basis of this perception then 
“deviation” has occurred’. This is seman- 
tic sleight-of-hand, however, because 
‘deviance’ is technical jargon denoting 
one of our conceptual tools; in trans- 
ferring this term directly to the way Dick 
looks upon Harry, one is in fact begging 
the theoretical question, by making 
‘deviance’ subjective in a manner which 
by-passes the problem instead of solving 
it. 

In making this general criticism, the 
underlying aim of the author is of course 
appreciated: he wanted to offer the 
beginning student a series of signposts, 
so as to spare him becoming lost in a 
morass of theoretical controversy; never- 
theless, it is equally dangerous to ap- 
proach the other extreme, fostering an 
illusion of unity and coherence where it 
is unfortunately absent. 

Apart from such oversimplification, 
the book has many virtues. Most of the 
material is presented in a concise and 
balanced manner; the references are com- 
prehensive as well as up-to-date. Lastly, 
the ‘topical outline’ at the end will be of 
considerable assistance to both students 
and teachers. 

G. JAHODA 


Altitudes Towards Foreign Affairs as a 
Function of Personality by BJORN CHRIS- 
TIANSEN. Oslo University Press, 1959. 
283 pp. N.kr.15. 

Dr. CurisTIANsEN has written this book 

with a ‘deep faith in the relevance and 

adaptability of the methods of social 
science in [sic] solving the most burning 
social problems [sic] of our time: tensions 
between groups and nations’. The book 
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is divided into two halves, one dealing 
with theoretical considerations, and one 
with empirical investigations. The first 
part deals with three groups of psycho- 
logical views concerning the basis ‘of 
different reaction patterns towards foreign 
affairs’; those he calls ‘personality- 
centred’, in the sense that they assume 
the group to be a collection of individuals, 
and the study of group attitudes to be a 
study of the attitudes of the group’s indi- 
vidual personalities; those he calls ‘social- 
norm-centred theories’, which seem to 
make adoption of group attitudes a 
condition of membership of the group by 
any individual, a matter of the indivi- 
dual’s ‘adjustment’ to society; and the 
theory which argues that group attitudes 
to foreign affairs are a product of the 
interaction of individual personality and 
of ‘group norms’, of ‘environmental’ with 
‘psychogenetic and psycho-dynamic fac- 
tors’. One should mention in passing 
that the book was written in Norwegian 
and translated into the rather odd 
language of which illustrations have been 
given above, in part by the author, in 
part by two assistants whose nationality 
is not given. None of the three show any 
familiarity with the English language as 
it exists outside Norwegian-English dic- 
tionaries and grammars. 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to summarizing the results of empirical 
investigations conducted by means of 
questionnaires, ‘Rosenzweig’s Picture 
Frustration Study’ tests, the ‘Blacky 
picture’ lists, and other psychological 
tests into the possible validity of those 
theories listed earlier as ‘personality- 
centred’. Two sets of tests were run on, in 
all, 237 students and applicants to the 
Military and Naval Academies in Oslo. 
Dr. Christiansen shows himself aware of 
the limitations the nature of his sample 
sets on his conclusions. 

What he does not seem to show any 
awareness of, is the degree to which the 
questionnaires by their nature invalidate 
and defeat the purpose for which they 
were designed; that is, to test attitudes 
to everyday incidents on the one hand, 
and to international events on the other, 
which by virtue of their unpleasant 
nature, seem to invite reaction. There is 
a triple unreality, which makes the 
results of his questionnaires simply un- 
usable as a guide to what will happen in 
actual situations. The best way to illus- 
trate this is to quote one of the questions 
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asked, ‘India demands that all Nor- 
wegian missionaries leave the country 
immediately. How would you prefer 
India to react?’ The first unreality is 
obvious. To make any use of any result, 
one must assume that the men so ques- 
tioned will act in fact, as they say they 
will in answering the questionnaire. 

Secondly, the event to which those 
questioned are invited to give their 
reactions seems to have occurred in total 
isolation—out of the blue; any competent 
observer of international affairs knows 
this is nonsense. How did India make 
her demand? As part of an anti-Christian 
drive? As part of an outbreak of Europa- 
phobia? At the end of a series of incidents 
involving Norwegian citizens and in- 
terests? The only possible answer to such 
a question could be ‘insufficient data’. 

There are of course two groups whose 
answers to such a question might be 
assumed to be valid in a real situation; 
either fairly unsophisticated people of 
quick reactions, the kind of lower class 
found in big European cities; or people 
who read only the more sensationalist 
press, who take each item of foreign 
news in total oblivion to what has gone 
before. Such men do exist in large 
numbers. They are the largely unpolitical 
lump. But any evidence as to how they 
behave is likely to be of very little use to 
Dr. Christiansen’s ends. Such men rarely 
use even the democratic processes to 
intervene in discussion on foreign affairs. 
They are therefore men the study of 
whose reactions to foreign events contri- 
butes least to the understanding of inter- 
national tensions. Herein is the third 
unreality. 

Behind this lies an implicit Rousseau- 
ian view of the political process as in- 
volving the totality of a state’s citizens. 
It is a very American view; the notion 
of volonté générale, ‘We, the people of the 
United States’, is the basis of most 
American thinking on democracy. It is 
rather odd to find it so firmly planted in 
Oslo. One would expect rather the 
realization that in foreign affairs even 
more than in domestic, the bulk of a 
state’s inhabitants were likely to be 
‘idiots’ in the Greek sense, private rather 
than public in their attitudes, actions and 
opinions. 

D. C. WATT 
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Race Relations and American Law by JACK 
GREENBERG. Columbia and Oxford 
University Press (O.U.P.), 1960. 481 
pp. 80s. 

SuMNER’s dictum that ‘stateways cannot 
change folkways’—one of the most dis- 
graceful examples in our field of ideology 
masquerading as science—has at long 
last received its quietus. The success of 
integration by executive action in the 
American armed forces, of educational 
desegregation in a whole range of states 
following upon the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision, and the spectacular changes 
that have been effected in the federal 
capital, all point in one direction. 

Mr. Greenberg is an advocate with 
considerable experience of civil rights 
issues —a sphere which is apparently now 
a considerable legal speciality in America 
with its own journal for reporting race 
relations cases. In this book he provides 
an authoritative review of the relevant 
aspects of the law governing public 
accommedation, interstate travel, elec- 
tion, employment, education, housing, 
etc., together with lists of legislative 
materials. ‘This will, I imagine, make it 
a most useful text for lawyers practising 
in this field. Sociologists, however, ought 
to find much to interest and to instruct 
them in the first two chapters which 
survey the general scene and consider the 
capacity of the law to affect race rela- 
tions. The author objects to the distinc- 
tion often drawn between legislation and 
education as agents of policy, pointing 
out that law itself educates and that 
well-publicized lawsuits convey at least 
as much information about fundamental 
rights as most civics courses or religious 
sermons. The book’s thesis, convincingly 
defended, is ‘that law often can change 
race relations, that sometimes it has been 
indispensable to changing them, and that 
it has in fact changed them, even spec- 
tacularly’. The second chapter is notable 
for its account of the ‘creative advocacy’ 
of the NAACP lawyers in developing a 
programme that systematically built pre- 
cedents and treated each case in a context 
of jurisprudential development. They 
achieved their success by steadily render- 
ing explicit principles already embodied 
in American law. 

Mr. Greenberg is well aware that in 
certain situations legislative action may 
provide no relief. Sixteen years ago 


Gunner Myrdal referred to the differ- 















ential strength of factors making for 
social distance in varying kinds of 
relationships, and listed his own im- 
pressions of a ‘rank order of discrimina- 
tions’ ranging from intermarriage down 
to exclusion from employment. It is a 
standing reproach to American sociology 
that this potentially fruitful lead has never 
been adequately followed up. Apart from 
its scientific value it could have furnished 
data valuable not only to the strategists 
of desegregation but also to the analysis 
of the moral objectives of such policies. 
Questions such as that of intermarriage 
will soon have a social significance far 
greater than the attention so far paid 
them in the courts, and we urgently 
require more systematic and compara- 
tive data on the factors involved if judg- 
ments on these matters are to be tempered 
by anything above custom and emotion. 
Henceforward, the first two chapters 
of Mr. Greenberg’s admirable book are 
required reading for anyone who would 
express an opinion about legislative 
action against racial discrimination. 
MICHAEL BANTON 


Management in Britain: A General Characteri- 
zation by 1. CG. MCGIVERING, D. G. J. 
MATTHEWS, and w. H. scoTT. Liver- 
pool University Press, 1960. 255. 
pp. 157. 

Tuis book is part of an American re- 

search programme concerned with ‘the 

labour problem in economic develop- 
ment’, and some interesting comparative 

studies have already appeared in a 

volume entitled Management in the 

Industrial World by Frederick Harbison 

and C. A. Myers. 

The stated aim of Management in 
Britain is ‘to characterize the main 
features of management, including its 
role in relation to labour, in Britain, with 
particular reference to the post-war 
years. It represents therefore an attempt 
to generalize about those aspects of 
management and of industrial relations 
which may be of most importance today’. 

The book contains three chapters— 
‘British Industrial Structure: Pre-1939 
and Post-1945’, ‘Managerial Character- 
istics and Organization’ and ‘Manage- 
ment and Industrial Relations’-—and an 
introduction, a conclusion, an appendix 
‘and an index. 

The main chapters provide an interest- 
ing collection of readily available 
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elementary statistics on industrial struc- 
ture and productivity, and a survey of 
the few pieces of research available on 
business organization and the class 
background of managers. No critical 
analysis of this material is undertaken. 
It is not clear for what audience this 
book is written, but as a brief indication 
of existing knowledge it is adequate 
although imperfect. But much more 
important that the deficiencies of analy- 
sis, the one or two incomprehensible 
paragraphs, the dated quality of some of 
the statistics and comments (‘. . . the 
probability of another Labour govern- 
ment in‘the near future’ (page 5)), and 
the very infrequent obvious error 
(British Standards Institute instead of 
Institution) on which academic reviewer- 
manship should perhaps concentrate, 
one is left with a serious uneasiness about 
the motives and quality of the whole 
publication. 

Coming from the distinguished staff 
of the Industrial Research Section of 
Liverpool University, there is a sur- 
prising absence of reality about some of 
this report. It would have been helpful 
to have had a glimpse at least of the 
working life and problems of some 
managers (not all of whom are directors 
or potential directors). This might pre- 
sumably have come from _ previous 
research at Liverpool or from a small, 
special field investigation or from a 
countrywide discussion by management 
scientists. Such studies would probably 
have been impressionistic rather than 
statistical, but so are most of the existing 
contents. 

In their preface, the authors state that 
‘we undertook this project only after 
some initial misgivings’ because almost 
all the previous work of their department 
had consisted of intensive field studies. 
But they were converted by a feeling 
that an attempt ‘to take stock, to see the 
picture as a whole’ is essential from time 
to time. They do not explain why this 
admirable aim should dictate certain 
methods and why they believe their pro- 
gramme does provide such an overall 
appraisal. In some instances, they lay 
themselves open to accusations of pre- 
judice based on some inarticulate social 
theory. For example, after quoting an 
unsupported opinion about manage- 
ment attitudes to high earnings in the 
coal industry from a book published in 
1933, the following footnote appears: 
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‘This state of mind, on the part of some way. The implication on page 3 that 
industrial managements, is not uncom-_ Britain’s post-war balance of payments 
mon today. It seems to make nonsense of _ difficulties is primarily a proof of manage- 
continuously reiterated pleas for higher ment inadequacy is naive at best, and 
output from workers’ (page go). Other surely some thoughtful conclusions 
examples could be given of the use of | might have been drawn from a quota- 
vague statements of opinion as support- tion from the 1957 Report of the 
ing evidence of fact, and of the intro- Economic Commission for Europe that 
duction of matters of substance as foot- ‘output per head increased in Britain 
notes, implying that they are obvious more slowly than in any other European 
statements requiring no discussion. country except Switzerland’ (page 29). 
The basic fault of this work is a con- The nature and functions of British 
fusion about its real purpose. If it is management are serious problems, 
supposed to attempt a serious assessment worthy of the highest standards of 
of management in Britain, clear stan- — scientific study. This unfortunate book, 
dards should have been formulated _ half-heartedly undertaken and executed, 
against which it could be measured and does little to help. 
judged. The economic criteria that S. HyMAN 
might be helpful are treated in a slovenly 
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Alistair Cooke 308 net 
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Autumn 1960 Additions 


Mental Health and Social Policy, 1845-1959 


KATHLEEN JONES. The author describes the development of 
the service through the vicissitudes of the late nineteenth 
century right up to today. 255 net 


Montesquieu: Pioneer of the Sociology of 
Knowledge 


W. STARK. The author shows that Montesquieu was anxious to 
provide an a of the origin of ideas as well as an 
explanation of the origin of institutions. 255 net 


Problems of Historical Psychology 


Z. BARBU. The author endeavours to discover by examining 
historical sources the psychological bases of the character of a 
whole people. In particular he examines the Ancient Greeks 
at the time of Pericles, and the Elizabethan English. 255 net 


Housing Needs and Planning Policy 


J. B. CULLINGWORTH. Alterations in the structure of the 
epee will by themselves lead to a need for a larger num- 


of houses, and the rising standards of living are bringing 
about an increasing demand for more and better housing. 
About 30s net 


Family and Class in a London Suburb 


PETER WILLMOTT and MICHAEL YOUNG. An intensive 
study of a middle-class dormitory suburb, About 18s net 


Counselling and Social Welfare 


J. H. WALLIS. Here is a practical guide to counselling as a 
method of helping men, women and young people in any 
kind of personal difficulty about which they feel strongly. 
Although based on modern techniques of relationship- 
therapy, it is written in a clear and straightforward style. 

About 10s 6d net 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 





